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NEXT MONTH 


@ “Visualized Scheduling of Advertising for 
Sales Promotion Control.”"—John C. Stephan, 
Cleveland industrial advertising counsel, gives 
some practical, tested pointers on how to visual- 
ie the advertising program to management so it 
will have a better appreciation of what you are 
trying to do. 


@ “ ‘Humanizing’ Industrial Advertisements.”"— 
William H. Easton, Ph.D., Sheldon, Morse, 
Hutchins and Easton, Inc., New York, ap- 
proaches the subject with a psychological slant 
and points the way for those who prefer not to 
be too technical and serious with their advertis- 
ing copy. 


@ “Practical Reminder Advertising,” by L. W. 
Seeligsberg, vice-president, O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc. Nearly every advertising man- 
ager feels the need, or gets requests from the 
sales department for reminder or novelty adver- 
tising of some character; this article shows how 
the matter has been handled effectively by a 
number of successful advertisers by tying it 
directly to the product being promoted. 


@ The Copy Chasers will resume their general 
survey of business papers for outstanding adver- 


using copy. 
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* FOUR SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 


each having a separate distribution and each complete for its} 
ticular market, are available for manufacturers who sell in! 
engineering and industrial markets: 


1 — For Engineers and Contractors (Industrial) . 4,000 office: 
2— For Power Plants ......-. ° « + 6,000 offices 
3— For the Process Industries ....... - « 6,000 offices 
4— For the Mechanical Industries ....... 4,000 offices 
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Note: Reports just received from 3,300 offices show that each Sweet's Bim 
Catalog File is used, on the average, by more than seven individuals. 





The 1939 Sweet’s Catalog Files for these markets are now be# 
compiled. Arrange now to have adequate buying informal 
on your products included in the files which serve your marke 
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SHEAVES * 


TAKE-UPS 


ES LEADS! 


lore prospective buyers of your products 
ill invite your sales representatives to 
all when you make it possible for them 
0 find out — quickly and easily — that 
ou make what they want. 

; ) 

n thousands of offices of engineers and 
ndustrial buyers, Sweet’s Catalog Files* 
are consulted for this purpose more often 
than any other source of buy ing informa- 


tion. During the past month, this fact 


las been restated by thousands of users 


f Sweet's. 


‘Sweet's Catalog File is consulted more often 
than any other information source because it is 
up to date and usually contains information we 
“k.” ” 
Paut Forcey, Plant Manager 
Burton Exptostves Drvision 
American Cyanamip & Cuemicat Corp. 
New Castle, Pa. 


The data wanted is usually promptly found and 
usable. When I find what I am looking for in a 
manufacturer's catalog in Sweet's, I usually com- 
Municate with nearest sales representative.” 

E. J. Horton, Chief Engineer 


Ruup Mere. Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“It gives me a quick comparison of various prod- 
ucts and the addresses of the manufacturers to 
obtain prices. I think each issue is a consistent 
improvement over previous issues.” 

W. J. Murray, Engineer 

CENTRAL Kansas Power Co. 

Albiline, Kansas 


“We look up manufacturer of a given product . . . 
and then get in touch with either representative or 
manufacturer direct to obtain quotation.” 
D. Irvin DuBots, Chief Engineer 
Warratt Tatum Company 


Millville, N. J. 


“Sweet's often suggests sources that do not easily 
come to mind otherwise.” 
M. J. Ricu, Chief Engineer 
CRESCENT INSULATED Wire & CaBLe Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


If you want more real sales leads — invi- 
tations for representatives to call and 
quote prices, rather than merely requests 
for catalogs — keep information on your 
products in the thick of the buying. Put 
it where buyers will be sure to look for it 
and find it — in Sweet’s. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
119 WEST FORTIETH ST.. NEW YORK 


Space permits reproduction of but a few of the many 
excellent catalogs in the current Sweet's Catalog Files. 





























SICAMEAIL: 


—Two Books that “Go All the Way” 


‘in Air Conditioning . .- . « . 

























Every month more than 18,000 copies of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITION 
and AMERICAN ARTISAN reach the Key Men who control specifications and pur 
chases in air conditioning. : 


if what-you make is-at all applicable to this field, you can well 
afford 10. concentrate your advertising effort within the pages 
these Number One air Conditioning business papers. ; 





In fact, so complete is our coverage . . . so intrenched is ow 
standing . . .. that. shrewd advertisers consistently use oi 
books to gain and maintain preduct acceptance. 4 





Now —as you plan for 1939— may we 
show you how either HEATING, PIPINGE 
AiR CONDITIONING or AMERICAN ARTIS! 
er both, depending upon your prodne 
can constitute a complete campaign = 
and. at low cost? (@ Es 
Shall we contact Oy ” 
or your ageneyim Ja 
: ail 
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RESIDENTIAL FIELD 


AMERICAN ARTISAN—effective cov- 
erage of the purchase-controlling 
factors in the residential and 
small building air conditioning 
market. Subscriber audience con- 
fined to the aggressive warm air 
heating dealers and contractors 
now handling a high percentage 
of all residential and other small 
comfort-conditioning jobs. 


KEENE ™ 














INDUSTRIAL—LARGE BUILDING FIELD 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING — 
effective coverage of the purchase-controlling 
factors in the industrial, commercial and 
large building air conditioning market. Sub- 
scriber audience includes consulting engi- 
neers, engineers in industry or on large build- 
ing projects, and contractors specializing in 
air conditioning work. 




































Each month this paper carries the Journal 
Section of the American Society of Heating & 


Ventilating Engineers. 





Both Publications are Members of 
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@ Each year, in January, we publish our Annual Directory Numbers’ — accepted buying guides to air 
: conditioning’s two great markets — books that will be kept for constant reference throughout 1939. 
c you, ' *,* 
geneyig January HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING will contain a directory of all heating, piping and ) Le 


air conditioning equipment required for industrial, commercial and large. building installations. 
.@ {t will list products, manufacturers and trade names — complete and authoritative — the only 
4@ publication of its kind in the industry. 


January AMERICAN ARTISAN will do the same for all products «ised io warm air heating, sheet-metal 
contracting and residential air conditioning; 


All next year vour advertising im these issues. will be helping to sell your equipment 
and service to the RIGHT men at the RIGHT time. -And regular space rates apply. 


Make reservations now! Use large eriough spacé-to 
catalog your entire line. ‘ ’ 





ublishing Company - 6N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ae Conditioning Headguarters 
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If Your Sales are Sick, 
Send Them to the Hospitals 


Hospitals are conducted for the care and services from soap to steam boilers, 


and treatment of the sick and injured. but 
they have been known to work some mar- 


velous business cures as well. 


Many an ailing sales curve, broken un- 
der the strain of tough competition in 
other fields, weak and sagging from body 
blows in up-again-down-again markets, has 
recovered its health and its vitality when 
it has taken the treatment that America’s 


6.500 hospitals can give it. 


For here is a market more nearly de- 
pression-proof than any other—a market 
in which, in good times and bad. money 


is spent for an unending variety of goods 


from food to x-ray equipment. 


Tap this wealthy, steady, highly con- 
centrated market. It’s easy to reach and 
easy to influence, through HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT, the recognized business 
paper of the hospital field. Through it 
you can talk to the practical executives of 
hospitals in practical business terms about 
the business of conducting institutions for 
the care and treatment of the sick and in- 


jured. 


If your sales curve is anemic, give it 
body-building treatment in America’s 


hospitals. 





Hospital Management 


The National Magazine of Hospital Administration 


, 
5.) 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago — 330 W. 42nd St., New York aly 


« 
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PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT NEWS 


NOV. + For Industrial Marketers and their Advertising Agencies ~ 1938 


SURVEY AUGURS SHARP INCREASE 
IN DESIGN ACTIVITIES FOR 1959 


SURVEY COMMENTS Also Shows Job Curve In Technical Field 


Parallels Upturn tn General Business 














From the men who specify parts, 
materials, and finishes . . . design 


engineers who. dav-in and dav-out. 
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HOW THE 160 COMPANIES REPORTED ON THI 
OUERSTION OF “DESIGN ACTIVITY FOR 1939" 
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Prepare the Field for the 1939 
Aduertising Program 


Ten points to check with market research to assure 
greatest effectiveness of the 1939 promotion effort 


@ NEGLECTING the exuberances, 
let’s get down to hard pan on the 
value of surveys. The only type of 
market research worth anything is 
that which can be used. Any collect- 
ed data that smothers itself away in 
office files, any complex accumulation 
too difficult for the forces it concerns 
to understand, any fractional survey 
that frames an unstable course of ac- 
tion should be ruled out of research 
technique. 

The central question back of all 
survey design should be, “Can this be 
understood, digested, absorbed and 
used by the sales organization?” This 
infers that the designer must be a 
practical marketing mind, acquainted 
with field conditions, capable of judg- 
ing the limitations of the human fac- 
tor as well as being a mathematical 
tactician. There is too much research 
produced by academic theorists who 
have had no experience in selling ac- 
tivity. Too often they set up a pat- 
tern that is maladjusted to the neces- 
sity of its application and use. Just 
as often, some fledgling clerk is as- 
signed the responsibility of survey de- 
sign and, without analytical under- 
standing of the full periphery of the 
problem, assembles a hodge-podge of 


By GERALD E. STEDMAN 


Vice-President in Charge of Market 
Planning, The Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


information which cannot be knit 
into a cohesive program of sales im- 
provement. 

Now that supply exceeds demand 
in many industries and the era of ex- 
pansion has shifted to stabilization, 
the importance of accurate market en- 
gineering has increased. Competition 
is a greater factor. There appears to 
be a permanent fixation in many in- 
dustries of a buyer’s market. It is 
more important to be able to produce 
the customer; for without the win- 
ning of sufficient orders, productive 
facilities cannot be profitably used. 

Thus greater marketing efficiency is 
required, more precise in its ability to 
manufacture customers, with less 
waste in selling motion and expense 
and with greater assurance of results. 
A sales punch in the dark can no 
longer be relied upon to win. Now 
we must know where we are hitting. 
And there is no way to find out other 
than by sensible and practical research. 
It is the most important planning con- 
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sideration in this new economic era; 
the insurance policy for all marketing 
activity. 

A true definition of successful mar- 
keting is the ability to create and de- 
liver a persuasive sales impression in 
the most efficient manner to the great- 
est number of logical buyers. The 
delivery of such a sales impression 
must naturally precede the ability to 
manufacture and physically deliver 
any sort of goods for concerns re- 
volving in a buyer’s market. The 
function of practical market research 
is to analyze the flow of that sales 
impression and to isolate causes and 
corrections for restrictions in impres- 
sion flow. This calls for a correct 
perspective and a working understand- 
ing of the fractional forces involved 
in such delivery. The execution of a 
useful market research activity should 
not be attempted without perspective 
and understanding. 

Our world is divided into the tan- 
gible and intangible, the seen and un- 
seen, the physical and mental. The 
sales impression is of the latter. It is 
none the less existent and real because 
we cannot feel, see or taste it. But it 
is helpful to allegorically clothe it in 
some apt finite form that will help to 














This photograph of special electric power line 
switches used in a catalog of the James R. Kearney 
Corporation, St. Louis, was selected as a prize win- 
ner from 5,000 photographs entered in a contest 
held by the Photographers National Association of 
America at its annual convention in Chicago in 
August. The photograph, made by P. R. Papin 
Company, St. Louis, will be included in the associa- 
tion's year book of forty-eight outstanding prints 


crystalize it within an understandable 
framework. It will be simple to fit 
the complexity of detail with which 
research often concerns itself into this 
framework. It has been helpful to 
me, in the many nationwide surveys 
it has been my privilege to conduct, 
to think of the sales impression flow 
as a river; the source being the fac- 
tory sales department, and its ter- 
minal that ocean of buyers’ minds 
into which it should persuasively flow. 
Like any river, its flow can be bent, 
dried up, diverted, dammed, impeded 
by conditions and obstructions in its 
course. It is the province of prac- 
tical research to survey its entire 
course removing obstructions, 
straightening out diversions of activ- 
ity, releasing dammed up effort. That 
requires a totalitarian perspective. 
For example, looking up the river 
from its bank, one can only see as 
far as the first bend. He cannot see 
what is happening to the river, or on 
the river beyond it. But someone 
above the river in an airplane can 
survey the entire picture and _ esti- 
mate the engineering necessary to 
speed its flow and straighten its 
course. So must the practical re- 
search technician have this overall 
viewpoint. Too often the perspective 
is fractional. Research is applied only 
to one obstruction or deviation that 
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happens to be most aggravating. In- 
ventory may be dammed up around 
the dealer for lack of proper distrib- 
utive support or sales impetus. Job- 
ber men may not be performing be- 
cause of lack of company contact or 
inadequate sales tools. The impression 
may not be correctly flowing into the 
buyer mind for lack of proper sub- 
stantiation that most interests him. 
A lot of things may happen to an im- 
pression flow which can only be per- 
ceived by a full perspective. And 
that is too often lacking in research 
technique, even with the improve- 
ment in method that has recently oc- 
curred. 

There are many elements which af- 
fect impression flow, some impersonal, 
such as advertising and promotional 
materials; others personal, such as 
activities of the factory field staff, 
jobber salesmen, dealers and salesmen. 
It is essential to segregate all major 
influences and apply research to find 
out just how the impression is being 
carried along or restricted by each. 
Advertising may not be focused to 
buyer interest. Promotion may not 
be fortified by authoritative tests. 
Jobbers may not be properly in- 
formed, salesmen may not be ade- 
quately implemented, the impact of 
the impression on the buyer mind 
may be far less than it should be—and 
impression impact can be quite def- 
initely measured by research. It takes 
a practical understanding of all these 
factors to design the type of survey 
that will diagnose the weaknesses that 
need correction and to design a prac- 
tice that can be usefully installed to 
bring about operating improvement. 

Naturally the extent of a useful 
market research is dictated by the 
problems and conditions of each par- 
ticular enterprise; but the principle 
of impression flow cantbe molded to 
meet any situation. It is not always 
essential to make a complete study, 
but it is valuable to design any part 
with a practical perspective of the 
whole. It is certain that in these 
newer business conditions, sales _re- 
search must play a dominant role in 
a company’s forward march, because 
it is the only instrument that will 
point a sure path to profit mainte- 
nance with production costs rising 
and list prices declining. To add to 
the dilemma, sales costs are increas- 
ing. The only solution is to create 
a more effective impression flow at 
lower cost, thus creating savings that 


can be thrown into the depleted re- 
serve for profit. 

What are some of the outstanding 
values that market research of this 
character can be expected to produce? 

1], Each program, plan, method, 
appeal, activity and argument can be 
founded on fact rather than fancy. 
Such research spells the eventual end 
of slip-shod methods. 

2. A definite improvement in the 
power and impact of the sales im- 
pression upon each factor in the dis- 
tributive cycle can be expected. It 
is often possible to double the per- 
suasiveness and registry of the im- 
pression on the buyer mind, thus 
doubling the sales effect at no added 
cost. 

3. There can be definite assur- 
ance of greater volume at lower sell- 
ing expense and, therefore, the realiza- 
tion of a greater net profit. 

4, Accurate comparisons with 
competitors in relation to market po- 
sition, method, buyer preferences, dis- 
tributive standings can be made. 

5. Better use of advertising and 
promotional materials can be effected. 
The performance of all distributive 
factors can be improved. There will 
be assurance that the promotional ap- 
propriation will represent more invest- 
ment and less expense characteristics 
because of the greater amount of ef- 
fective use to which it is placed. 

6. Product improvements can be 
engineered that are fitted more close- 
ly to the expressed desires of the con- 
sumer. 

7, All phases of the program can 
be more certainly grooved to the ex- 
pressed wishes of the field in all essen- 
tial details. Because the distributive 
organization will feel as though it 
had played a part in program develop- 
ment, it will give extra enthusiasm 
and support otherwise hard to arouse. 

8. The effectiveness of the adver- 
tising dollar can be assuredly in- 
creased. Such research is, in fact, 
a method to achieve greater in- 
dustrial dominance without match- 
ing competitive appropriations. 

9, Printed promotion can be en- 
riched by irrefutable evidence and 
there is no more powerful type of 
merchandising than “proof selling.” 

10, Salesmen can be motivated to 
see twice the number of buyers and 
tell a more effective sales story. Net 
selling time will greatly increase. 

Right management thinking cer- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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No single effort in the public relations program can 


be of greater helpfulness and influence than a prop- 
erly conceived and well-edited employe publication 


Importance of the Employe Publication 
in Public Relations Werk 


@ I AM very definitely of the opin- 
ion that the 
position in which so many industries 
find themselves today is due in a large 
measure to failure on the part of in- 


unfortunate defensive 


dividuals and firms—as well as as- 
sociation groups—to do a good in- 
dustrial relations job. 

In the terrific rush of establishing 
the American industrial structure, in- 
dustrial leaders gave little thought to 
the job of explaining the achievements 
and purposes of its business to its 
employes and to the public. 

They assumed that the employes 
and public would understand. The 
result was that the facts about busi- 
ness, most frequently heard by the 
public, were only the distorted stories 
from the writings and orations of 
the political demagogues and crack- 
pots, which percolated into the ranks 
of employes, bringing unrest and dis- 
satisfation. Industry failed miserably 
to set the record straight. 

Because industry must be truthful, 
it does not follow that it must be 
dull. There are rich mines of drama, 
of color, of personality, and of hu- 
They 


need only to be explored to yield shin- 


man interest in every business. 


ing nuggets. 

To do this kind of a specific job, 
the employe publication very definite- 
But there are 
many more and equally important 


ly has a right to live. 


reasons why its existence and con- 


tinuance should be encouraged by 


From an address before the Silver Ju- 
lee-Safety Congress & Exposition, Chi- 
igo, Oct. 12. 
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By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


President, Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago 


every business organization. Let me 

enumerate a few which constitute the 
basic factors in industrial relations: 

1, to 

mental well being of employes; 

2. to increase the satisfaction and 


protect the physical and 


morale of all employes; 
3. to increase the efficiency of the 
working force—increase pro- 


duction and_ sales, improve 


service, decrease costs, main- 
tain or improve quality. 

These are broad objectives which 
can be written on the editorial mast- 
head of every employe publication— 
large or small—as representative of 
personnel and industrial relations of 
the firm. 

There is but one firm ground upon 
which falsehood and misrepresentation 
to your employes can be successfully 
combatted. That ground is the plain, 
unvarnished truth . through the 
medium of a well-edited human in- 
terest employe publication. 

Labor and its relation to manage- 
ment and to capital is today of ma- 
jor interest to every executive. 

Many employers are still struggling 
with the problem of how to get co- 
operation and loyalty from employes, 
as they have come to learn with sor- 
row that disloyalty affects profit op- 
eration more quickly than any other 
factors. 








As evidence of this we observe one 
of the large motor companies, estab- 
lishing an employe publication that 
fairly sizzles with human interest. It 
is being sent to the home of every 
employe and every stockholder and is 
so well executed that it really com- 
petes with the weekly issue of Life 
magazine. 

In a very subtle manner, it picto- 
rially presents stories on the loyalty 
and long service of employes of the 
company and very effectively leaves 
the impression that the interests of 
the employes and the management 
are mutual. 


There are a number of outstanding 
points through which the employe 
publication can play an important 
part in promoting good industrial re- 
lations and personnel programs. 

The three major points which I 
should like to emphasize are these: 

1, The human element is the key- 

stone of industrial relations. 
The employe publication is the 
vehicle to get across the story. 

2. The problem exists of educat- 

ing and maintaining sound re- 
between MEN and 
management, and_ here 
the employe publication can do 

a real job. 

3. Use the same degree of intelli- 
gence in telling your employes 
the value of their services, the 
improvements you are making 
and contemplating in working 
conditions, health, 
safety, recreation, housing, em- 


lations 
again 


sanitation, 
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ploye service activities, as you 
use in telling customers about 
the merits and application of 
your products. 


To obtain a true conception of the 
employe publication’s value, it is 
worth examining its possibilities for 
The development of unity and 
coéperation between the employes 
themselves needs little explanation. If 
the magazine is worth the paper it is 
printed on, this one thing, at least, 


should be accomplished. It is ob- 


tained simply by the publication of 


good. 


personal news items, acquainting men 
in one department with the doings 
of their fellow workmen in other de- 
partments. 


If you want to know how popular 
this form of journalism is, get hold 
of a small town paper and read the 
social news. It may bore you to 
tears to know that Seth and Sadie 
Brown returned to school Monday— 


but Seth and Sadie 


ceive more kick out of the announce- 


themselves _re- 


ment than Aimee McPherson would 
What is 
even more to the point is that Seth 
their em- 


out of a front page spread. 
and Sadie’s family and 
ploye friends are equally impressed 
by the paragraph because it concerns 
somebody they actually know. 


The matter of employe publications 
and their readers was _ concisely 
summed up for me by the editor of 
an employe house publication. He 
said, speaking of his readers, “They 
They want 
to know everything interesting which 
the company is doing. They want 
their friends in the 


want to be interested. 


to know about 
company, and they want to know the 
interesting things people in the com- 
pany are doing.” 

Inquiring about the usefulness of 
an employes’ publication, your ques- 
tion may be, “Does it foster pride of 
workmanship?” The question is un- 
unswerable for the reason that some 
do and some do not. It may seem 
like unjustifiable optimism on my 
part, but I think at least seventy-five 
per cent do. 

The publications that do foster 


pride of workmanship succeed for 
various reasons. In many cases the 
employe is told the whole system of 
manufacture in an interesting way. 
He is made to realize that he is not 
an unimportant cog in a great ma- 
chine, but a human being, doing a 


doing that 


small job, perhaps, but 
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When you need COLD FINISHED STEEL ix « 

hurry~-look up your J&L distributor in the 
classified telephone directory 











Making it easy for buyers to locate a 
local source of supply of your mer- 
chandise is of utmost importance. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
does it by using the “Where to Buy 
lt Service" in classified telephone 
directories and features its listings 
in page ads in business publications 


small job well. He is taught to rea- 
lize that he has just as much cause 
to take pride in the finished product 
as the president of the business. He 
is spurred on to give his best by the 
published records of exceptionally 
good production. He is given the 
biggest incentive of all to work—the 
incentive of competition. 

I have said that one of the objec- 
tives of .the employe publication 
should be to promote loyalty to the 
firm. I don’t like the word promote 
in connection with loyalty, but I use 
it in lieu of a better. Loyalty should 
not be forced—it should be sponta- 
neous. If a firm merits the loyalty 
of its employes, it will receive it, pro- 
vided that the employes really know 
the firm. 

An employe publication should do 
no more than interpret the policies 
and principles—particularly the prin- 
ciples of the firm producing it. If it 
fails in that, it has failed in all things. 

In the promotion of better indus- 
trial relations and safety methods, the 
work of the house publication is ob- 
vious. Readers of “Southwestern 
Telephone News” comprise about 18,- 

The editor of 
“Our job is to 


000 men and women. 
that magazine says: 

sell the company to the employes— 
not part of the company nor yet 


part of the employes. In other words, 
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we have to sell the job to the workers, 
and along with it, the company and 
what it stands for. 

“We look upon it primarily as a 
combination of three things: 

“1. The official mouthpiece of our 
company’s policy. 

“2. A news bulletin of employe ac- 
tivity. 

3. A_ historical 
company’s progress. 

“In addition to promoting thrift 
among employes, increasing the num- 
ber of stockholders and creating good 
will among subcribers, the ‘South- 
western Telephone News’ does not 
forget the personal welfare of the em- 
ployes. Timely articles about sickness 
prevention are printed and a great 
deal of emphasis is laid upon safety 
first. Accident prevention, particu- 
larly concerning our inside and out- 
side construction workers, is featured 


record of the 


practically every month m one form 
or another. Sometimes it takes the 
form of a cartoon, or chart—some- 
times it is an article or story by one 
of the gang—with a moral appended, 
of course.” 

Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has a house publication go- 
ing to 25,000 people—it has been cir- 
culating for twenty-five years. In 
that time the organization has in- 
creased sixty per cent, but the circula- 
tion of the magazine has increased 234 
per cent. The editor, Walter A. Fol- 
ger, one of the best in the country, 
is not entirely responsible for that 
splendid growth. He worked, yes. 
Others sent in their material for him 
to edit, but without 100 per cent 
LOYALTY on the part of his em- 
ployes to complete that trinity the 
magazine never would have grown as 
it has. 

Here are a few of the things he 
told me they cover in their magazine: 

“We tell about service from the 
customer’s viewpoint. You know 
it is a mighty easy thing for a fel- 
low working in a store to get the 
idea that those people are doing 
him a favor when they come in. 

I have met young chaps in oil sta- 

tions who have had that idea. I 

have met them in other lines. We 

have tried to help this great work 
along. We talk to our employes 
about thrift. We talk to them 
about owning their own home. We 
tell them about our traditions, we 
(Continued on page 55S) 














By ELIZABETH M. O'NEILL 


@ HOW tired must be the Tired 
Business Man! How weary the Ad- 
vertising Copywriter! 
ing the Lovely Ladies! 

Whatever the 


copywriters, it would seem, are try- 


Or how allur- 


cause — industrial 


ing to use sex appeal instead of sales 
appeal. Perhaps this is because Point 
14 of the & Townsend 
Questionnaire asks “Does copy or illus- 


Townsend 


tration tell that the product increases 
sex appeal?” — and that this point is 
rated fourth on the percentage list 
But one cannot help but wonder 
whether the staid, technical, purely 
product-advertising of old was not 
equally productive of business, and it 
certainly cannot be said that a large 
portion of such advertising lacked 
ales appeal. 

Page Mr. Minsky! The feminine 
pulchritude recently shown on some 
ndustrial advertising pages might well 
adorn the pages of Variety; nor would 
t be less effective in the daily news- 
paper to illustrate the latest in “bras,” 
nighties, 


oat) ” 


‘off” until we get to “Bare Facts”— 


bathing suits—and so on or 


then Curtain! 
It is not our intention or desire to 


eo” 


criticize, Dut we truly sympa 


tnhize with the copywriter who, to de 
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Judustriicl Aduertising 


Secretary, O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc., New York 





The Woman’s 


Viewpoint 
Miss O'Neill is well known in 
the industrial agency field, having 
been with her 
tor over ten years 


present connection 
She has worked 
up through various phases of the 
business to het position as an oth 
cer, director and stockholder She 
has written and planned industrial 
and class campaigns 

Previous to her association in in 
dustrial publicity, she wa 
to the president of the 
Company and in thi 


ecretary 
Nou ele 

Typewriter 
position had her first contacts with 
e be 


came interested in it and started het 


advertising, at which time } 


study of advertising as a future pro 
fession . 
Be atine there are many other 


well known women in industrial ad 


vertising, and hecause a woman 
viewpoint may be of interest to 
male reader we feel that Mi 
O'Neill's article is well worth pub 


lication 











revealing of facts is always interest 
Ing; but, as though the photograph 
heading and copy itself were not sufh 
cient, attention 1% called to a folder 
trouble-free run,” 
This 
folder contains a large illustration of 
the young lady pi tured above There 


similar folders Ask 


your jobber to put your name on his 


"You're off on a 


below whi h the reader is told 


are several other 


mailing list in order to receive these 
” ‘ ‘ ’ ' ” 
telder mminiet orer tie o y t¢ 
folder-sarmpies promptly Are we to 
assurme that the folder telle us any 
thing about Gummed Papery—or does 
o 4 

t contain more of the sarre hare 
facts”? 

And the we are asked “Does your 


y ri ig | jUuiprert still Wear Pienoni 


semen? snowing two 
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the bottom who, from the 


Copy ! 


supposed to be “streamlined” does not 


strike one as having the ery latest 


Jantz mized body lines 


Dhe reader of the weciall forved 
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Are Your Products Designed for 
the 1939 Market? 


It's time to check the physical appearance and eye 
appeal of your line to see if it meets competitive 
values and registers favorably with your prospects 


@ SALES. Sales. SALES! -That’s 
another name for modern design, for 
smooth, sleek lines that catch the 
buyer’s eye and get his order, by 
making your product look its worth. 
Whether the product is a toaster or 
tea-kettle, tire vulcanizer or power 
shovel, good appearance can help its 
sales. Present-day industrial design 
in fact, recognizes that increasing the 
manufacturer’s sales is its sole end 
and purpose. Listen to what design 
did for the sale of these products: 
Back in 1936, the Blackhawk Mfg. 
Company decided to redesign its 
Porto-Power, a hydraulic repair ma- 
chine used in garages. We were 
allowed to increase production costs 
somewhat, if it were found that the 
more expensive construction would 
justify itself through increased utility, 
or better appearance, or both. But 
it had to be kept in mind that this 
machine was for use in garages, and 
would be subjected to treatment that 
consumer items are not. So the de- 
sign work was done, and the Porto- 
Power went into production, and was 
introduced as the deluxe model—a 


bigger, stronger, more efficient-looking 





By A. F. BARNES 


Barnes & Reinecke, Industrial 
Designers, Chicago 


machine, with a new heavier ram, and 
heavy-gauge rolled steel walls finished 
The old 
model was retained as standard. Re- 
sult: The 1937 dollar volume was 
174 per cent of the previous year; 


in fire-engine red and black. 


sales increased through better appear- 
ance, with advertising and promotion 
to back it up. 

Then, there’s the case of Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. 
whose many products is Scotch cellu- 
lose tape. J. A. Borden, 3-M sales 
manager, decided that the heavy-duty 


Company, one of 


tape dispenser needed a more modern 
appearance. Other department heads 
didn’t exactly oppose the idea of hir- 
ing an outsider to tell them how their 
products ought to look, but they did 
suggest that if the sales department 
had money to throw away on a de- 


signer’s fee, “that was the sales de- 


partment’s privilege, but Well, 
the product was redesigned, and went 
into production, and the salesmen 


Here's example of how simple redesign can make striking change in appearance 
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It costs no more to manufacture this 
redesigned tape dispenser than the 
old one, but the improved appear- 
ance increased sales fifty-three per 
cent in first three months of 1938 as 
compared with same period in 1937 


went to work selling the new stream- 
lined dispenser that had been adver- 
tised in business papers covering the 
proper fields. Result for the first four 
months of 1938: An 
fifty-three per cent in dispenser sales 
over the corresponding period of 1937, 
on a product which costs no more to 


increase of 


produce. And any sales manager 
knows that increasing sales in the first 
four months of 1938 was considered 
no easy job. But better appearance, 
again backed by good advertising and 
live wire selling, turned the trick— 
and turned over a lot of dollars that 
wouldn’t otherwise have stirred. 
You will notice that in giving you 
these case histories, I mention that 
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good design was backed up by sound 
advertising and live-wire selling. The 
point is that good design alone is not 
enough to make a product a really 
outstanding sales success. Other 
things being equal, a good-looking 
product will always outsell an un- 
attractive or mediocre one. But if 
the product hasn’t smart promotion 
behind it, it falls short of its poten- 
tial volume. Design, in other words, 
is never a cure-all; a well-designed 
product which sells by the thousands 
without advertising, will sell by the 


tens of thousands with it. 


Another example of increased sales, 
increased dealer-interest and enhanced 
prestige in the industry is illustrated 
by the redesigned Bucyrus-Erie power 
shovel shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Power shovels may not 
be household articles, but the fact 
remains that a power shovel CAN 
look good, and can attract a lot of 
attention both to its owner and 
manufacturer when it does. 

Another instance is the Webster 
Electric-Racine portable sound equip- 
ment, redesigned some time ago, 
which is shown here as it appeared 
before and after redesigning. Notice 
the better lay-out of the control 
board, the housing which eliminates 
dust and dirt and conceals the jumble 
of tubes, and the general appearance 
of greater efficiency which greet the 
buyer’s examination. 

You have probably noticed that all 
these examples of increased sales 
through design are industrial prod- 
ucts. That is an important point to 
industrial marketers, because all too 
often men who advertise and sell in- 
dustrial products feel that a purchas- 


cae \ 
{me \y 
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Redesigning this Blackhawk Porto-Power resulted in dollar volume of sales 


jumping 174 per cent during the first year it was placed on the market 


ing agent pays no attention to the 
product’s appearance when he con- 
siders buying it. The story goes 
something like this: ‘“We’re selling our 
product to business men—not to 
housewives. And business men buy 
their things not on looks but on 
performance.” 

Which is true—or half true. Busi- 
ness men do buy on_ performance. 
And the best way of indicating the 
product’s ability to perform is to 
make it look as though it will. You 
can do it through better design. An- 
other point is that while a purchasing 
agent is a “hard-headed business 
man,” he’s still human, and he is in- 
fluenced in the direction of a good 
looking product whether he realizes it 
or not. The fact that the machine 
may be unrecognizable within a few 
weeks after its purchase has no bearing 
in the matter. A man who retails 
tractors, roadscrapers and similar ma- 








Tae a 


Good design does not necessarily have to be confined to the smaller items of 
industrial equipment. It also contributes sales appeal and owner-pride in 


products such as this Bucyrus-Erie 19-B power shovel with streamlined cabin 
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chines told me the other day, “Hell, 
I’ve seen this stuff a week after it 
went out of here looking as shiny as 
a new car; and if I hadn’t sold it the 
week before I'd never recognize it, 
covered with mud and muck and 
slime so that you couldn’t tell it from 
the background at a distance of fifty 
yards. But,” he admitted, “the fact 
that it looks nice on my floor keeps 
it selling well ahead of our competi- 
tor’s product, which may be a good 
machine, but it doesn’t look so hot.” 

Frequently better appearance in a 
machine works exactly in the oppo- 
site way, by encouraging workers to 
take better care of their equipment, 
as the sales manager for a food pack- 
aging machine reports. The superin- 
tendent of the plant where one of 
these machines, built in part of stain- 
less steel, was installed, told this sales 
manager: “These fellows take as much 
care of this machine as they would of 
their own car. It’s been six months 
since the thing was installed, but it’s 
still as shiny as when it came in.” 

It is this matter of keeping up 
appearances, in fact, that good design 
so often influences. In most cases, a 
good-looking machine inspires enough 
pride in the workmen who use it 
that they keep it looking good with- 
out being asked. Any workman who 
is worth his pay regards his machine 
as his, and takes pride in keeping it 
looking well. 

From that bit of applied psychology 
comes one of design’s greatest assets— 
word-of-mouth advertising. A good- 
looking, well-designed and efficient 
appearing machine evokes comment in 
anyone’s factory, comment that is 
(Continued on page 54) 
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By A. H. FENSHOLT 


President, The Fensholt Company, 
Agency, Chicago 





An Approach to Establishing the Value 
Business Paper Aduertising 


Not until industrial executives fully realize the necessity 
of raising the efficiency of salesmen to that of shopmen 
will they take a keen interest in business paper advertising 


@ BEFORE the inventive  enter- 
prisers of American business will be- 
come as enthusiastic about their ad- 
vertising and sales promotion as they 
are about their products and their 


factories, we must demonstrate to 
them that advertising is as much a 
part of their production line as the 
machines and tools which make up 
that line. 

We must point out that they ac- 
tually have two groups of workmen 
—one group which works in the shop 
—the shopmen, and one group which 
works outside of the shop—the sales- 
men. We must impress upon these 
enterprisers that they would not con- 
sider mechanizing all but one of their 
manufacturing departments, because 
a single department, adhering to old 
handcraft methods, would impede the 
flow of goods through their plants. 


have 


clear, we must emphasize that the 


After we made this point 
production line does not end with the 
shipping room but continues on to 
the ultimate customer. It is not 


enough to manufacture goods. A 


well organized business must also 
manufacture orders, and that portion 
of the production line which manu- 
factures orders begins at the shipping 


room and ends with the customer. 


More Output Calls 
For More Orders 

Not until our industrial executives 
fully realize the necessity of raising 
the efficiency of salesmen to that of 


From an address before the Western 
conference of the Associated 
Papers, Inc., 


Business 
Chicago, Oct. 19 





shopmen will they take a keen interest 
in business paper advertising. 

Therefore, as the first step toward 
gaining wider acceptance for business 
paper advertising, business paper pub- 
lishers should unite in promoting the 
concept that advertising is a time- 
and labor-saving tool for doing that 
part of the selling job which does 
not require the personal contact of 
salesmen. 

Advertising is to the sales-produc- 
tion line what machinery is to the 
factory-production line. For every 
dollar spent in mechanizing shopmen, 
other dollars should be spent for 
mechanizing salesmen. Part of this 
mechanization must be in the form 
of advertising in the business papers, 
because only through such mass pro- 
duction educational methods can 
enough customers be produced to ab- 
sorb the output of mass production 
factory methods. 


Advertising Objectives 

One of the 
which we 
prove the value of a specific business 
paper as an advertising medium is the 
lack of a well defined advertising ob- 
jective in the mind of the advertiser. 
Naturally, if the advertising objective 
is not clearly established, it is vir- 
tually impossible to place a value on 
It is true 


common difficulties 


encounter in trying to 


any form of advertising. 
that most will mantain 
that their advertising is used to pro- 
mote sales, but that is too general for 
a tangible objective. 


advertisers 


When it becomes necessary for a 





representative of a business publica- 
tion to discuss the value of business 
paper advertising, he should insist 
upon a statement from the advertiser 
indicating the advertising objective. 
If he encounters any difficulty in 
crystallizing the objective, in specific 
terms, it is helpful to remind the 
advertiser that a marketing situation 
passes through six successive stages as 
it advances from the pioneering to the 
retentive status. These six stages can 
be identified as follows: 

1. When the want or need for the 

commodity must be aroused. 


2. When the obstacle to the sale of 
the commodity must be mini- 
mized. 

3. When the value of the com- 
modity must be emphasized. 

4. When the significance of the 
trade name must be stressed. 


5. When the ease of purchase or use 
needs emphasis. 

6. When prestige or auxiliary bene- 
fits must be featured. 


It is surprising how many adver- 
tisers fail to identify the exact mar- 
keting stage of their products and, 
therefore, they often use methods ap- 
plicable to stage three, when they 
should be using methods especially 
suited for stage four. If they fail to 
make this important analysis, their 
advertising theme is liable to be of 
little interest to the market to which 
they are advertising—and, of course, 
advertising results suffer accordingly 
through no fault of the business 
paper publishers. 
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Influencing Factors 


As has been pointed out, many in- 
dividuals exercise considerable in- 
fluence in most business purchases. 
Unless these individuals are properly 
identified, there is little opportunity 
to make a wise selection of media. 

Here again, business paper repre- 
sentatives can be of assistance in help- 
ing advertisers determine what in- 
fluencing factors they must reach. A 
check list can be developed in terms 
of functional responsibilities, such as 
“forms policies,” “controls financial 
affairs,” “determines the need,” “‘de- 
cides upon the type,” “selects the 
make,” etc. And, under each of 
these classifications can be listed the 
titles most commonly applied to the 
individuals who fall within these clas- 
sifications, such as “chairman of the 
board,” “president,” “works man- 
ager,” “plant engineer,” etc. Our 
own check lists on this subject cover 
nine functional divisions and twenty- 
nine operating titles. 

In some cases, comparable check 
lists are needed for identifying the 
distributive factors who must be 
reached by the advertising program. 

If the advertising objective is clear- 
ly established and the influencing fac- 
tors are carefully identified, the 
proper selection of media becomes a 
much simpler matter, and the chances 
for better advertising returns are 
greatly improved. 

In the long run, it will pay the 
business paper publishers to thorough- 
ly check their advertisers’ objectives 
to be sure that all advertising carried 
in their publications is of interest to 
their readers. It not only will make 
the advertising more effective, but it 
will make the advertising pages of 
greater value to their readers. 


Editorial Prestige 

Wherever business publications have 
succeeded in impressing advertisers 
with the quality of their editorial ac- 
tivities, they profit materially in terms 
of advertising revenue, because when 
these publications are listed in adver- 
tising schedules, they are less severely 
blue-penciled by top executives than 
those publications with which they 
are less familiar editorially. 

It seems to us that business paper 
publishers can well afford to give 
major consideration to the matter of 
promoting their own editorial prestige 
among business paper advertisers. 
This is not an easy job, and it is 
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Crane Co.'s Packaging Psychology 


@ SUCCESSFUL merchandising of 
certain popular types of valves in- 
volves not only a package that is 
attractive but which also has educa- 
tional features, in the opinion of 
Crane Co., Chicago. That is the line 
being taken in the introduction of 
blue and orange cartons for certain 
Crane brass valves up to the one-inch 
size. 

Particular pains are taken on the 
package to see that the purchaser is 
told exactly what type of valve he is 
getting and also for what type of ser- 
vice it is intended. Even a simplified, 
sectional drawing of the valve is 
shown with each part clearly identi- 
fied. 

Essential information regarding the 
valve such as its size, catalog number 
and the word “Crane” is printed on 
the ends with proper emphasis so that 
the packages offer an attractive ap- 
pearance on the shelves and also so 
that the contents are identified quick- 
ly and readily. There also is reference 
to other sides of the package for 





somewhat costly, but it nevertheless 
is worth the effort. 


Free Publicity 

It is our experience that the strenu- 
ous efforts made by business paper 
publishers to run free publicity on 
new products is detrimental to the 
interests not only of themselves, but 
of the advertiser. If it were possible 
to do so over night, we would most 
seriously urge business paper publish- 
ers to cease publishing publicity on 
new equipment as such. It is quite 
all right to devote editorial space to 
a discussion of fundamental technical 
questions and designs, but the fact 
that a manufacturer brings out a new 
screw-driver or a line of new wrenches 
is not news in the editorial sense. It 
is news in a sales sense and, as such, 
should be announced in the advertis- 
ing pages in paid space. 

If advertisers knew that in order 
to announce a new product they 
would have to proceed with a sys- 
tematic, paid advertising program, 
they would lay the ground work for 
their business paper advertising much 
sooner, and they would have a higher 
regard for business papers. 

We see no harm in publishing in- 
formation on changes in personnel or 
regarding new literature. But, we 





further information regarding use of 
the valve. 


Certain types of valves are sold to 
consumers who frequently have no 
technical knowledge regarding them, 
is Crane Co.’s view. In _ providing 
this essential information on the pack- 
age, Crane Co. holds it is helping 
achieve that important objective of 
every sale—satisfaction to the user. 





recommend that if news concerning 
the development of new products is 
deemed an essential part of business 
publications, a plan should be adopted 
whereby small fractional page space 
be sold at a nominal price in a specific 
section of the publication as paid ad- 
vertising space. Until such a step is 
taken, advertisers will find it difficult 
to ascribe a high value to advertising 
space when publicity can be obtained 
in the same medium without cost. 





Machinery Ads Printed 

In Several Languages 

@ MULTI-LINGUAL advertisements 
made their debut in the industrial 
press last month when The Iron Age 
for Oct. 13, a 356-page special edi- 
tion published in conjunction with 
the National Metal Show, carried a 
two-page spread printed in six lan- 
guages for Waterbury Farrel Foundry 
and Machine Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. The copy appeared in Eng- 
lish, Russian, French, Italian, Swedish 
and Spanish. 

In the same issue, Cone Automatic 
Machine Company, Windsor, Vt., also 
had a spread printed in four languages: 
English, Russian, Japanese and 
French. 
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R. H. McClintic, seated right, assistant to the president, Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, visualizes an exhibit planned 
for a coming show by means of scale models of the component parts which he assembles at his desk. Seated at the left 
is C. J. Robinson, Gardner Displays, Inc., designer of the exhibit. Other on-lookers, left to right, are E. T. Giles and 
Vincent Drayne, account executives, and Harvey Cushman, art director, Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh 


Judusthricl Exhibit 


Koppers Company goes a long way toward taking 
guesswork out of building show exhibits by standard- 
- izing units and pre-building with miniature scale models 


@ INDUSTRIAL convention exhib- 
its are a headache to a large percent- 
age of sales promotion and advertising 
managers. After acceptable space has 
been signed for, there are the prob- 
lems of showing the products in the 
best possible merchandising fashion 
and designing a display which will at- 
tract the desired attention. That is 
where the professional services of an 
exhibit builder are of profitable assist- 


20 


ance, but even then, frequently an at- 
tractive sketch fails to materialize into 
the spaciousness that is a prerequisite 
of a good exhibit. 

As bad as the display bugaboo is 
with most companies, it is probably 
even more complicated with the far- 
flung Koppers Company, Pittsburgh. 
Often the widely diversified products 
of two or three, sometimes as many 
as five divisions and subsidiaries, locat- 


ed as far apart as the Middle West and 
the Atlantic seaboard, must be fitted 
into one harmonious display for Kop- 
pers. 

Having been up against these real- 
ities more than once, R. H. McClin- 
tic assistant to the president, Koppers 
Company, in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion, proceeded to 
take the guesswork and last minute 
haste out of building show displays. 
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Each part of the Koppers Company exhibit was made up in true-to-life scale models so that the finished job could be 
visualized part for part in relation to each other, the general layout and color scheme. With this selection of standard- 
ized units available, the company's various subsidiaries and branch offices are enabled to assemble an effective display 
to meet their individual needs without contracting a great deal of expense by working with paper patterns of the units 


With the assistance of his agency, 
Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, Inc., 
and Gardner Displays, Inc., both of 
Pittsburgh, Mr. McClintic developed 
a number of standard display units 





which may be used to form exhibits 
to meet most any space requirements. 
With these carefully planned stand- 
ard units, it is possible to have a 
single-sided ten-foot booth, a three- 
sided end booth or a display as large 
as sixty feet in length. Then, to be 
able to accurately visualize a display 
made up of these parts, Mr. McClintic 
had all of the display elements dupli- 





cated in models made to scale of one How closely the scale models portrayed the actual exhibit is clearly shown in 
inch to one foot. these two views. Above is the exhibit as made up with the model elements, 

Sales managers of each division and _—_ while below is a photographic view of the Koppers' display as it appeared in 
subsidiary are provided with pictures full size and ready for inspection by visitors when the exposition opened 


of all units, scale floor patterns for 
each element, sheets scaled to represent 
booth areas, and descriptions of pic- 


tures and copy requirements for each ie -” : ; 
of the units. : . = = i+ PERS a 





When an exhibit has been decided @ | 
upon, and as soon as it is determined = j Yj a 
what products will be exhibited, the } ; 
participating divisions have their pic- 
torial guides to show what is required R 
from each of them. Thus, they are 4 
able to lay out their individual floor 
diagrams and provide the necessary 
materials—protected from the danger 
of overcrowding. And each display .is 
first built with the miniature units so 
that it is possible to judge its effective- 
ness from all angles before deciding 
on a definite arrangement. 


| 
| 
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Which Ads Do They Read? 





The Daniel Starch Research Organization uncovers 
some interesting facts in a field readership survey 


@ ANY attempt to lay a yardstick 
on advertising and measure the effec- 
tiveness of copy, either before or after 
publication, involves recognition of 
certain basic factors having a deter- 
Some are 
simple, some are complicated. Some 


are well known. Around many others 


mining influence on results. 


is an aura of uncertainty which has 
yet to be dispelled. 

Industrial advertisers know that 
there is an entirely different technique 
required in the preparation of copy 
for business publications compared 
with copy to be inserted in consumer 
what are the im- 
portant factors in industrial advertis- 
ing? What are the relative values of 


color, size, position? Is illustration 


magazines. But 


essential to good lay-outs or is it pos- 
sible to get results with text alone? 
These are only a few of the questions 
which present themselves. 

Some interesting light is thrown on 
the problem by Daniel Starch, New 
York consultant in commercial re- 
search, whose organization recently 
completed a readership survey, using 
an issue of Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering. The research was purely 
factual, and no attempt was made to 
draw conclusions, but a study of the 
results reveals many significant cir- 
cumstances. 

The Starch organization has been 
conducting a continuous readership 
survey of a group of—now 16—na- 
tional magazines since 1932, and the 
story of how the Starch methods of 
rating advertising readership was ap- 
plied to industrial media was told by 
Charles A. Wolcott, of the Starch 
organization, at a meeting of the En- 
Association in 


gineering Advertisers 
Chicago, Oct. 10. 
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The Starch survey is not, per se, 
a measure of advertising effectiveness. 
It is, however, a gauge of reader re- 
action to specific advertisements, and 
since an advertisement must neces- 
sarily be seen, and read, to be effec- 
tive, the readership tests lay the 
groundwork for intelligent evaluation. 

The survey of Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering is not the first 
incursion by Starch into the industrial 
field, but it is one of the most con- 
clusive. The issue of January, 1938, 
was selected for the test, and a check 
of 100 black and white pages, and 
nineteen color pages, was made among 
a representative group of subscribers. 

The same basic technique was used 
in this survey as is used in the Starch 
tests of consumer media. As ex- 
plained by Mr. Wolcott, all ratings 
are based on completed, personal in- 
In the Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering test interviewers 
started fourteen days after the issue 
had reached its readers, and completed 
their job before Feb. 11. Readers 
contacted—at their places of business 
—represented a cross-section of the 


terviews. 


entire circulation, the list following 
the ABC breakdown as to occupation 
and geographical location. 

The “recognition” method was fol- 
lowed in the interviews. Each inter- 
viewed reader was asked to go through 
the issue, from front cover to back, 
and point out which advertisements 
he had seen, which he had read to 
any extent, and which he had read 
thoroughly. 

“By a complete interview,” said 
Mr. Wolcott in the course of his 
presentation of the results, “is meant 
that the person interviewed had read 
the magazine to some extent prior to 








the interviewer’s call and had gone 
through the issue with our representa- 
tive so that every advertisement was 
given an equal opportunity with every 
other. If the reader declined to go 





Highlights ofthe "Chem | 
& Met” Field Reader- | 
ship Survey | 


1. Product interest on the part 
of the reader contributes 
greater ‘visibility’ than 
layout. 


2.Many black and white 
pages get more attention 
than color pages. 


3. Average percentage of 
visibility for 100 black and 
white pages was 9.3; 
thorough readership, 4.3. 


4. Average percentage of 
visibility for color pages 
including front cover and 
insert was 17.7; thorough 
readership for sixteen of 
them, 9.4 per cent. 


5. Average visibility of fifty- 
one b. & w. right-hand 
pages, 9.7 per cent; forty- 
nine b. & w. left-hand | 
pages, 8.9 per cent. 


6.Both the color and the | 
black and white pages } 
which ranked highest in 
visibility appeared in the 
back part of the publica- 
tion. 


7. Unusual layout and tech- 
nique were not character- 
istic of the eight ads which 
ranked highest in visibil- | 
ity, with one exception. 
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The eight top-ranking black 
and white page advertise- 
in the 
Daniel Starch organization's 


ments in "visibility" 
field readership survey of 
the Jan. 1938, “Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering." 
The percentage shown on 
each of the pages represents 
the portion of those persons 
covered in the survey who 
remembered having seen 
(not read) the ad when they 
looked through the issue in 
their usual manner after hav- 
ing received the copy in the 
regular practice as a sub- 
scriber. The average "visi- 
bility" 
pages was 22.4 per cent 


for this group of 


through the whole issue, the interview 
was not counted. The 
was done with the advertisements just 
as they originally appeared. Nothing 
was done to destroy the original ap- 
pearance, or interfere with normal 
recognition. 

“The 
with respect to each advertisement, 
whether the subscriber remembered 
having seen it and whether he had 
had an association with the product 
or the advertiser at the time he had 
If there had been no such 
association, the advertisement was not 


interviewing 


interviewer first found out, 


seen it. 


counted as having been seen. 
“Second, the interviewer proceeded 
to find out which of the component 
parts (headline, chief illustration, 
subordinate headline or illustration, if 
any, and body text) had been read or 
seen. Third, the interviewer re- 
corded, after the facts had been estab- 
lished as to the component parts, 
whether the advertisement as a whole 
had been read in part, or read thor- 
oughly. In our reports, those who 
had ‘read most’ of an advertisement 
are included among those who had 


‘read some,’ and all the latter are 


included among those who had ‘seen’ 
the copy. 

Seen’ means that the person re- 
membered having seen the particular 
advertisement and had had an asso- 
ciation of the advertisement with the 


eee 
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product or advertiser. This associa- 
tion need not have been established by 
reading the signature. The name of 
the company or the product in the 
headline, the same on a package illus- 
trated, the format or position of the 
copy may been the means by 
which the association was established 
in the reader’s consciousness at the 
time he saw the advertisement. 

““*Read Some’ of an advertisement, 
considered as a whole, 
the reading of any ready matter (such 
as the headline), except the reading 
of the signature which does not con- 
stitute a rating under this heading. 
‘Read Some’ may constitute the read- 
ing of fifty per cent of the whole 
copy, regardless of how this reading 
is distributed. ‘Read Most’ begins 
there and means that the subscriber 
read all, or practically all, of the 
reading matter.” 

The results of these 
were tabulated and expressed in per- 
centages under the three headings of 
“Seen,” “Read Some,” and “Read 
Most.” The rating under the first 
of these headings is usually referred 
to as the percentage of “visibility,” 
and the rating under the third head- 
ing is regarded as the measure of 
“thorough readership.” 

As stated before, the Starch survey 
merely listed the various advertise- 
ments with the percentage of readers 


have 


may represent 


interviews 
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who had seen them, read some of 
them, and read most of them, in each 
case. Nevertheless, some conclusions 


are obvious, chief among them the 
fact pointed out by Mr. Wolcott that, 
in industrial advertising, to an ap- 
parently far greater extent than in 
consumer advertising, product inter- 
est is a most important factor. Read- 
ers of industrial publications are more 
likely to notice, and read, advertise- 
ments about products they are inter- 
ested in, and this attention sometimes 
has no apparent connection with the 
general attention-value of the copy. 

For example, the advertisement 
which rated highest in the January 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, from the standpoint of thorough 
reading, was an insert by United 
States Industrial Alcohol Company 
and United States Industrial Chemical 
Company, made up in a news page 
format, with a small illustration and 
six columns of small type. This ad- 
vertisement also rated tops in visi- 
bility, with the single exception of 
the front cover, 

Among the black and white adver- 
tisements, a double-page spread of the 
Taylor Instrument Company ranked 
first in visibility, yet several others 
were read more thoroughly. 


Top ranking among the single 


black and white pages went to Bausch 
& Lomb Optical 


Company whose 
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CRANE VALVES 
for Chemical Processing Plants 


Pal ati 3 


| 
119% 


copy featured a picture of its large 
photomicrographic equipment, occupy- 
ing about half the page. An adver- 
tisement similar in lay-out and treat- 
ment for Leeds & Northrup ranked 
only seventh, while an all-type ad- 
vertisement for Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation ranked sixth. 

Strangely enough, many black and 
white pages made a better record than 
most of the color pages. The top 
eight 
averaged better than any eight among 


among the black and white 
the color pages, leaving out the front 
cover, and the United States Indus- 
trial Alcohol insert. 

The average percentage of visibility 
for 100 black and white pages was 
9.3. The average percentage of thor- 
ough readership was 4.3. The top 
eight averaged 22.4 per cent in visi- 
bility. Average percentage of visi- 
bility of color pages was 17.7, includ- 
ing the front cover and the U. S. 
Industrial Alcohol 
average percentage of thorough read- 
ership for sixteen of these was 9.4. 
(Data on the other three was in- 


insert; and the 


complete. ) 

standpoint of attention 
value, visibility 
there seemed to be little choice be- 
tween right- and left-hand pages 
According to Mr. Wolcott, the aver- 
age percentage for fifty-one black and 
white right-hand pages was 9.7, and 
the average for forty-nine black and 
white left-hand pages was 8.9. Aver- 
age percentage of thorough readership, 
on the basis of the same right- and 


From a 


based on ratings, 
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left-hand pages, was 4.5 and 4.2, re- 
spectively. 

Nor did it seem that position in 
the publication, as between front or 
back section, was a determining fac- 
tor. Color pages which ran in the 
back, following the editorial section, 
scored a better average on visibility 
than did those which ran ahead of 
editorial. The black and white page 
which ranked first, Bausch & Lomb, 
appeared on page 53, while the second 
best, Bakelite Corporation, appeared 
on page 107. The comparison of the 
first eight is interesting: 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.—27.1 
per cent visibility—page 53. 

Bakelite Corporation—26.3 per cent 
visibility—page 107. 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana)— 
25.4 per cent visibility—inside front 
cover. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation— 
22.9 per cent visibility—page 5. 

Columbia Alkali Corporation—22 
per cent visibility—page 61. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration—20.3 per cent visibility— 
page 32. 

Leeds & Northrup Company—18.6 
per cent visibility—page 54. 
Works—18.6 per 
cent visibility—page 93. 

From a standpoint of thorough 
readership, the top eight adyertise- 
ments, regardless of color, were as 


Corning Glass 


follows: 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol and Chem- 
ical (color), 33.9 per cent for the 
(Continued on page $3) 





“Visibility” of Color Ads 


Percentage of number of persons | 











This exhibit shows the 
"visibility" rating of seven 
page ads in the Jan. 1938, 
“Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering,” in the Daniel 
Starch Organization's field 
readership survey, which 
were selected as represent- 
ing unusual layout or copy 
technique. The Columbia 
Alkali page is the only one 
which ranked in the top 
eight in the entire survey. 
Note that the “visibility” 
average of this group is only 
12.6 per cent, as compared 
with 22.4 per cent for the 
top eight. This would seem 
to indicate that business 
paper readers are not im- 
pressed as much as are gen- 
eral magazine readers with 
tricky attention-getting illus- 
trations and copy technique, 
Mr. Wolcott concludes 


covered in the Daniel Starch Organ- | 
ization readership survey of the Jan. | 
1938, Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- | 


neering who remembered having 
seen these color pages when going 
through the issue. 





Page % Seen 
Front Cover — Patterson 

pe ae 70.3 
7 Tolhurst Centrifugals 6.8 
10 Phila.Speed Reduc'’rs 5.1 
12 Allis-Chalmers ..... 11.9 
15 Link-Belt Roller 

Re eta cede ea 11.0 
17 Gen. Ceramics Co.. 11.0 
19 Grinnell Prefabrica- 

ee ere 15.3 
21 Eimco Filters ....... 11.9 
23 K & M Hy-Temp.... 68 
27 Dicalite Filteraid ... 8.5 
31 Master Gearhead 

BR Eee are 11.0 
33 Square D Company. 5.9 
34 G. E. Rectifiers...... 9.3 

After Editorial 

595 Monsanto Chemicals 27.1 
a? By b, CPO. cccccss 18.6 
59 U. S. Ind. Alch.-U. S. 

Ind. Chem. ........ 41.5 
60 U. S. Ind. Alch.-U. S. 

UG. GAO. oscccss< 30.5 


Third Cover—Raymond 
Whizzer Separator.. 11.0 
Fourth cover — Pfaudler 
Glass-Lined Equipm't 23.7 
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Making the Sales Department 
Advertising -Minded 


The advertising manager of one of the country's most successful industrial 
marketers has found that if the sales department is to be advertising-minded, 
the advertising department must be sales-minded—and here's how he works it 


@ TO MAKE a sales department ad- 
vertising-minded, the advertising de- 
partment should be sales-minded! 

This is the philosophy on which is 
based the successful administration of 
advertising and publicity for one of 
the country’s largest industrial ad- 
vertisers whose identity cannot be re- 
vealed here. The advertising manager 
of this company started in the sales 
division, and a strong sales quality 
flavors all of its advertising and sales 
promotion. 

By way of emphasis on this point, 
it may be mentioned that before any 
of this company’s advertising is pub- 
lished, it is submitted to the critical 
gaze of a large group of salesmen 
and sales executives. They are picked 
men who have shown interest in ad- 
vertising, and they are given a chance 
to express themselves on new adver- 
tising campaigns before they are re- 
leased for publication. 

This plan, which is regarded by ex- 
perts in the field of copy-testing as 
having a lot of merit, sometimes re- 
sults in pet ads of the advertising de- 
partment being eliminated, but the 
advertising manager is convinced that 
if the copy doesn’t click with the 
salesmen, it won’t register success- 
fully with the customers. 

“The salesman,” he _ explained, 
“knows how buyers of our products 
think. He knows what they are 
looking for in technical advertise- 
ments. He knows the sort of argu- 
ments which are effective in a per- 
sonal presentation, and he is anxious 
to see the same sort of selling done 
in our advertising. That is why we 
are willing and anxious to be guided 


in our preparation of advertising by 
the men out in the field, who are in 
direct contact with actual buyers 
and users of our products.” 

The contact which this man main- 
tains with the sales department is 
more than nominal. The company 
and its associated companies have 
about 3,500 sales representatives, and 
the head of the advertising and pub- 
licity department knows them all! 
This may sound incredible to some 
advertising executives who are not 
out in the field as much as they would 
like, but it is partly, at least, the re- 
sult of a policy which keeps salesmen 
and sales executives in touch with 
what the advertising department is 
doing. 

For example, when a district sales 
manager is in New York visiting 
headquarters, he nearly always is ad- 
vised to get in touch with the adver- 
tising department before he leaves. 
He may put in as much as a day 
visiting the publicity and promotion 
men, and he will be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with what is being done be- 
fore he leaves. By the time he gets 
back to his job, he will know that 
advertising is working for him and 
his salesmen in a very direct and ef- 
fective way. Naturally he uses it 
more consciously than he would if 
he regarded advertising as something 
entirely apart from and independent 
of the job of actually selling the com- 
pany’s products. 

The entire advertising and sales 
promotion program is worked out in 
terms of sales objectives. The ad- 
vertising manager is in close touch 
with the engineering department, on 
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the one hand, and the sales depart- 
ments of the various divisions, on the 
other. Before any advertising is 
planned, there is definite agreement 
as to the products, markets and sales 
volume included in the year’s pro- 
gram, and also as to the amount to 
be spent for advertising, publicity and 
promotion in all its forms. 

Thus a complete written program 
is laid down for the advertising and 
publicity department, and this is fol- 
lowed without change, except in 
cases where conditions justify varia- 
tions in the program already agreed 
upon. Then there is a conference 
to discuss the proposed changes, and 
if increases in expenditures are re- 
quired, these are approved by the gen- 
eral management, unless the money 
is available in the budget already 
okayed. But the point is that the 
advertising program is related to the 
sales program at the beginning of 
the year, and any changes in the sales 
situation are immediately reflected in 
the advertising and publicity activi- 
ties. 

“We have various programs for 
different products and groups of prod- 
ucts,” the advertising manager ex- 
plained, ‘“‘and the expenditures are 
not directly related to sales volume. 
That is, we do not set aside any given 
percentage of sales to be used in ad- 
vertising. I have no patience with 
the idea of merely trying to spend 
an advertising appropriation that has 
been allocated on the basis of a per- 
centage of sales volume. 

“Advertising requirements are de- 
pendent upon a lot of factors, and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Frank W. Pensinger, Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., tells the "Better Creative Job" clinic how he handled a tough problem. H. 
Simmons, Crane Co., Chicago, is shown presiding. This photo was made by Edward Wray, publisher, “Railway Purchases and Store! 


N. 9. A. A. Conference Clinics 


Highlights of the ten clinic sessions which featured 
the program of the N. I. A. A. Cleveland Conference 


Production Problems and 
Methods—Ways to Reduce Cost 


Chairman, Carl B. Dietrich, Wagner 


Electric Corporation, St. Louis 


of those 


@ A SMALL 


present at this meeting indicated they 


percentage 


used wash drawings and blueprints in 
their artwork. Often, it was dis- 
closed, an advertising manager gets 


excited prior to launching a new 


product and makes wash drawings 
from blueprints in order to have the 
art ready when the first product comes 
off the line. Then he discovers that 
the product will be held up for some 
time. Far better, in most cases, to 
wait for the finished product and get 
a good photograph to start with. 

Artists over-retouch in the opinion 
of most of those who were present. 
Frequently they cover up oil holes and 
features which should be shown. Too 
much retouching spoils the natural 
appearance. Popular consumer adver- 
tising artists are most prone to over- 
do the job when they are employed in 
industrial work. The industrial art- 
ist, with knowledge of machinery, 
blueprints, etc., will generally do a 
better job. To be sure of the results, 
it is best to get extra original photo 
prints in order that a comparison 
can be made between the retouched 
art and the original. 

Good backgrounds are valuable con- 
siderations when products are photo- 
graphed. In the case of machinery, 
it is wise to secure the coOperation of 
shop foremen or plant managers in 
moving the equipment to a place of 


suitable atmosphere. Curtain back- 
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grounds are sufficient in other cases. 
In any case, it is better to spend time 
and money in the original photo so 
that only little retouching will be 
necessary. 

Where using arrows to point out 
features of a machine or product, a 
piece of cellophane can be placed over 
the photo and the arrows drawn on 
This leaves the clear 
photo for other use. For line draw- 
ings, it is frequently advisable to get 


the cellophane. 


a dull print and draw the lines direct- 
ly on it with India ink. 

Many ideas were described for the 
greater salvaging of material already 
on hand. Often group plates can be 
cut to produce satisfactory individual 
cuts, 

Those present reported practically 
no use for wood cuts. Rubber plates 
are rapidly coming into vogue and 
present great possibilities. Zinc half- 
tones are under-rated and surprising 
results can often be derived from zinc 
in the way of money savings. Prac- 
tically none of those present used wax 
plates. 

By being an engineer as well as an 
advertising manager and studying pro- 
duction costs, it is sometimes possible 
to produce twice as much material at 
the same cost. Simplifying the lay- 
out is one direct method of cutting 
the cost, and many times the adver- 
tisement is more practical. 

Considerable discussion surround- 
ed the choice of offset or letter press 
printing. Many in the past have con- 
sidered offset solely from a cost stand- 
point. This attitude has probably 


been created by offset printers them- 
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selves. The kind of work and results 
desired should determine the selec- 
tion. Many consider offset because 
they don’t have to buy plates, but 
local dealers often request plates from 
the manufacturer for their own ter- 
ritorial use. Each printing method has 
its own adaptable use and selection 
should be made accordingly. 

The chairman of the meeting an- 
nounced for the benefit of those pres- 
ent that a committee of N.I.A.A. has 
been working with publishers to get 
standardized bleed page requirements 
including margin _ specifications. 
Progress was reported with many pub- 
lishers now coéperating. 


Direct Mail for 
the Industrial Advertiser 


Chairman, H. E. Van Petten, B .F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


@ DIRECT MAIL for the indus- 
trial advertiser can have three ob- 
jectives, H. E. Van Petten told the 
These are (1) to 
get orders; (2) to get inquiries (in 


direct mail clinic. 


which results and costs of same must 
be considered); and (3) to influence 
people’s opinion. 

In comparing direct mail with 
publication advertising, Mr. Van 
Petten said the points 
should be considered: (1) list avail- 
able; (2) cost of compiling list; (3) 
(4) its 
cost per page per thousand circula- 


following 


circulation of publication; 
tion; (5) its number of worth-while 
prospects—individuals, not compa- 
nies; (6) per cent who are likely 
readers; (7) per cent who will see 

















Stores! 











the issue; (8) per cent who will see 
the ad; (9) cost of mailing and post- 
age of direct mail; (10) per cent 
who will receive the literature; (11) 
per cent who will see the literature. 

In analyzing the comparative costs 
of advertising to 400 prospects 
through a publication and direct 
mail, Mr. Van Petten gave the fol- 


lowing: 

COST VIA PUBLICATION 
Number of prospects............ 400 
No. of regular readers, 70%...... 280 
No. of readers of that issue, 90%.. 250 
Readers who see ad, 50%........ 125 
Page cost, plus preparation....... $225 


Cost, $1.85 each for 125 readers... 
COST VIA DIRECT MAIL 


Number of prospects............ 400 
No. names procurable........... 200 
No. who receive literature, 90%... 180 
No. who will see it, 90%......... 160 


Cost of list, postage and preparation $85 
Cost, 54c each for 160 readers. 


In open discussion, E. T. Nettle- 
ton, Calco Chemical Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J., declared that in 
a survey among his customers and 
prospects, seventy-five per cent said 
that direct mail is the most effective 
way to reach them through adver- 
tising. 

In discussing the subject of copy 
and production problems in direct 
mail work, W. D. Murphy, Sloan 
Valve Company, Chicago, suggested 
the use of advertising agencies who 
specialize in that type of work, or 
the services of a well qualified crea- 
tive printer. In case of the latter, 
he advised placing the work on a job 
basis to get the most for the money 
spent. In this kind of work, it is 
important, he pointed out, to use the 
services of an organization which is 
skilled in creating ideas, especially for 
direct mail application. If the ad- 
vertiser has facilities for handling the 
mechanical production work, he can 
save money by doing so and using the 
services of an experienced, free-lance 
artist. 

Herbert V. Mercready, Magnus 
Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J., 
urged the clinic to use more thought 
and care in the preparation of sales 
letters and, before writing them, to 
define what action is desired of the 
recipient, and then write for that 
reaction. He urged friendly letters 
and the injection of personalities. 
The use of reply cards or envelopes 
encourage action. Stamped return 
envelopes should be used if quantity 
is limited; this also applies to first- 
class postage. 

A lengthy product story should be 


told on an enclosure, with the letter 
directing attention to it. Too many 
enclosures should not be included, as 
they tend to divert attention to the 
principal message. 

Discussion: If selling through com- 
mission men, make them pay postage 
on mailings to their prospects as a 
check on effective lists. . . . Human- 
ize mailing pieces with a character. 

Mailings for heavy equipment 
are sent only to those on whom dis- 
tributors will be sure to call. ... A 
picture of the equipment advertised 
should be included on the return card 
to increase results. 


Departmental Organization 
and Budgets 


Chairman, Theodore Marvin, Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 


@ WIDE divergence in company 
procedure was divulged at the De- 
partmental Organization and Budgets 
clinic. Groundwork for the discus- 
sion was set by three leaders who out- 
lined the methods employed by their 
own individual companies. They were 
Theodore Marvin, Hercules Powder 
Company; William E. McFee, The 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, O.; and William D. Murphy, 
Sloan Valve Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Marvin pointed out that Her- 
cules maintains five different divisions 
covering explosives, cellulose products, 
chemical cotton, paper makers chem- 
Each depart- 
ment has a general manager who is 


icals, and synthetics. 


accountable only to the executive 
committee. 

The advertising 
headed by an advertising manager, a 
couple of assistant advertising mana- 
gers, and the editors of four house 


department _ is 





Arnold Andrews, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., and Harry 
M. Grinton, Cleveland district man- 
ager, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, renew acquaintances at the 
N. |. A. A. Cleveland conference 
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publications and one employe publi- 
cation. 

In building the budget, Mr. Martin 
advised that the advertising depart- 
ment starts as early as July, sounding 
out the needs and possibilities of all 
departments. In September, they are 
actually mapping out the campaign 
even to the selection of media. Sales- 
men calling in October are too late. 

After the campaign is mapped out, 
the advertising department reviews 
it even to the smallest detail and then 
submits each program to the general 
manager of that department of the 
business. Following approval by each 
of the department managers, the 
budget is well on its way to a final 
O.K. The final discussion is before 
the executive committee which meets 
once a week. The complete proposal 
is prepared in about twenty-five dif- 
ferent folders, each concerned with a 
separate product which is covered in 
full. The sales manager, departmental 
advertising managers, and_ general 
manager are in close touch with the 
plans from the inception. Everything 
is in the open and no great difficulty 
is experienced in coming to a budget 
agreement. The company staff does 
the bigger part of the advertising job 
and the campaign is well determined 
when it is sent to the agency for 
placement. 

William E. McFee advised that 
there was nothing complicated or mys- 
terious about departmental organiza- 
tion and budget fixing as practiced 
in his organization. The American 
Rolling Mill advertising department 
starts with the premise that the sales 
department knows more about condi- 
tions than anyone else. Consequently 
the advertising heads confer with the 
sales managers of the different de- 
partments and through collaboration 
of the advertising department, sales 
department, and market development 
division, the budgets and programs 
are worked out. The same principles 
apply to the company’s subsidiaries. 
Everything is charged to its own par- 
ticular account. When plans are com- 
pleted and budgets arrived at, the pro- 
posal is submitted to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of marketing. He is 
the one who advises whether they are 
shooting too high and decides if the 
advertising is going beyond the point 
of economic benefit. The general 
sales manager has an important part 
in the whole procedure. The com- 
pany has its own copy, art and pro- 
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duction departments but maintains 
an agency to place all national con- 
sumer copy, radio programs and some 
of the direct mail. 

As a third method of operation, 
W. D. Murphy, Sloan Valve Com- 
pany, Chicago, advised that his com- 
pany had no advertising budget. Mr. 
Murphy, who was formerly connected 
with one of the country’s most prom- 
inent agencies, advised that the com- 
pany makes only one gadget which 
goes to one field. The company is 
not beset with the same problems as a 
large organization with many depart- 
ments and markets. The advertising 
staff consists of the advertising man- 
ager, One assistant manager, a secre- 
tary and an electric typewriter oper- 
ator. The department makes its re- 
port every three months. 

The advertising department -knows 
the cost of the publications it is go- 
ing into in advance but there is no 
fixed budget, thus permitting flexi- 
Neither does the 
company plan its direct mail budget 
Thus it has only an ap- 


bility as needed. 
in advance. 
proximation of its publication adver- 
tising as the sole advance figure. The 
expenditures can be increased or de- 
creased to meet conditions and any 
special contingencies. 

It was brought out in open discus- 
sion that many small firms have no 
regular budgets while larger organiza- 
tions arrive at a budget in several dif- 
ferent ways. The majority of speak- 
ers, however, indicated that their bud- 
gets were determined principally on a 
task basis, taking into consideration 
the potential market of the future 
rather than the results of the past. A 
large percentage of advertising depart- 
ments are held in check by ceiling ap- 
propriation limits to which the com- 
Thus the budget must 
come within that level. 

It was acknowledged that the prob- 
lems of the big and small companies 
The budget of 


many small companies is based only on 


pany will go. 


were not the same. 


business papers and the rest is flexible 
to meet conditions and needs as they 
arise. 

Some companies fix their budgets 
on a basis of comparable past years. 
However, anticipated sales is now a 
big factor in most cases. The fact 
that many new products may have 
come out and new markets tapped in 
some cases makes it unfair to base a 
1939 budget on the comparable year 
of 1931 or 1932. The opinion was 
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This technique does an interesting 
job of illustrating the operation of a 
machine and emphasizing a sales 
feature. It has high attention value 
without resorting to animals, sports, 
sex appeal or other irrelevant tie-ups 


freely expressed that the advertising 
department should get the help of the 
sales department through a clear-cut 
picturization of the effect of adver- 
tising and what it takes to do a good 
job. Many companies set a budget 
for the year and then review it every 
six months or even three months for 
contingencies and needed. 
This permits relocation of funds 
where it will do the greatest good in 
view of conditions, new products, etc. 

In some instances, changes in the 


changes 


margin of profit bring changes in the 
advertising plans. It was quite gen- 
erally agreed that too many things 
were charged to the advertising de- 
partment which should be allocated to 
other departments. This would give 
the advertising department its right- 
ful funds to do a real job. 

The question of proper remunera- 
industrial advertising 
manager other subjects 
were brought up which may be an- 
swered to some extent by the N.I.A.A. 


tion for an 
and many 


budget survey. 


Problems of the 
Smaller Advertiser 


Chairman, D. A. Wolff, Edwin L. 
Wiegand Company, Pittsburgh 


@ THE smaller advertiser is one 
who spends less than $25,000 a year. 
But the small company has many dis- 
tinct advantages in the business com- 


petition, chief ot which is the service 
it can render because of its flexibility 
and freedom from red tape. And for 
this reason, service is a good thing to 
promote in the advertising of the 
smaller organization, but, first, be 
sure that it is not just something that 
is talked about. For instance, mail, 
and especially inquiries, should be an- 
swered the day received, and a copy 
sent to field force for follow-up. 
Shipments should be handled prompt- 
ly; repair parts orders should be 
given preference; complaints should 
receive immediate attention. Through 
such service the smaller company can 
do a telling advertising job. 

Smaller advertisers should seek the 
smaller advertising where 
they can get personal attention of the 
top executive, one participant advo- 
cated. An authority, another point- 
ed out, once said that if you have 
only $10,000 to spend for advertis- 
ing, spend twenty-five per cent of it 
for experienced counsel. There 
are agencies which render service on 
monthly fee of $75 to $100 a month. 

Infrequent contact by agency 
is not satisfactory; cut cost by put- 
ting in your own advertising depart- 


agency 


ment. . . . Get next to a good crea- 
tive printer; agencies are prejudiced 
toward publications. Buy the 
service that you need. . There is 


greater need for marketing counsel 
than for production services. . . . You 
must tell your agency exactly what 
you want it to do and coOperate with 
it in developing knowledge of your 
products. 

One publisher suggested the use 
of publicity in the form of shop arti- 
cles written by men in the plant; they 
can be used as reprints. . . . Inquiries 
from publicity uncover new fields 
and applications. 

Sell your own organization on your 
advertising program. Do every- 
thing possible to make the job of 
the sales force easier. Ads on 
bulletin boards in the plant will bring 
copy suggestions; use the good ones. 

Be sure to send proofs to the 
sales force. . . . Develop a complete 
sales plan with the salesmen before 
advertising. Adapt material to 
various uses. . . . Calendars are good 
advertising, but should not be the 
main item. 

It was suggested that horizontal 
coverage business papers should be 
used for developing inquiries and di- 
rect mail for specific industry culti- 
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Concentrate the adver- 
tising in sections where distribution 
is best 

One advertiser advocated that 
smaller advertisers should concentrate 


vation. 


their efforts on one product at a time 
and do a selective selling job on it 
until it is well established. Another 
participant used follow-up letters on 
weeks for a 
These letters 
stress service and build up the sales- 


prospects every two 


series of six letters. 
man. 

It was the consensus that the pecu- 
liar problems of the smaller adver- 
tiser should receive more special at- 
tention from the N.I.A.A., and this 
classification should be given a spe- 
cial division in the panels competi- 
tion with panels for fractional-page 
advertising included. 


Market Information—How to 
Get It and How to Use It 


Chairman, R. G. E. Ullman, 
Philadelphia 


@ THIS session was devoted to 
products and markets. About thirty 
speakers were heard during the clinic. 
Prof. H. J. Loberg, Cornell Univer- 
sity, indicated how sales control is de- 
veloped from market information. He 
offered a report on a study of 300 cor- 
porations on the use of sales control. 
The market, he indicated, must be re- 
appraised almost constantly. 

Many splendid jobs are being done 
in the way of market analysis at 
moderate cost by both companies and 
Some keep 
their information almost on a day to 
day basis. . 

During the discussions it was 
brought out that Ohio and Ontario 
are the two most useful areas in this 
country and Canada for industrial 
market testing. This is due to the 


marketing organizations. 


wide variety of industries in adequate 
sample. 

Product analysis is extremely im- 
portant to marketing in this highly 
competitive age. Design must be con- 
sidered constantly and a_point-by- 
point comparison made with competi- 
tive products. A company must ren- 
der its own products obsolete or some- 
At the same time, the 
product must be built to last 100 
years. 


one else will. 


With such constant change, 
product analysis is never completed. 

Just as the design and style of the 
product must be constantly consid- 


Pack- 


ered, so too must the package. 
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RUSHES 





Heavy brushes, long known as a warehouse line because dealers customarily 
consigned them to bins or warehouses, are being successfully merchandised 
from the top of the counter by Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., in these 
corrugated display boxes designed by The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


aging should be studied from the 
standpoint of cost, protection, and 
saleability. 

Products must likewise be studied 
from the standpoint of savings in la- 
bor, time and material in order to keep 
pace with progress. Better products 
and lower costs are uppermost. 

For successful marketing, it is just 
as necessary to study the function of 
the product as the product itself. An 
analysis of product uses gives the ad- 
vertising manager powerful material 
on which to base his campaign to pres- 
ent markets and to reach out for new 
ones. 


Public Relations 
and Employe Relations 


Chairman, Charles McDonough, 
Combustion Engineering Company, 
New York 


@® INASMUCH 


in its broad sense is an educational 


as public relations 


process, it logically follows that this 
activity in the company 


should come within the scope of the 


average 


advertising department. But before 
the advertising manager can function 
in this direction, management must 
be in sympathy with such a program 
and place its house in order so that it 
Until 


that time, the advertising man can be 


may be conducted effectively. 


useful in effecting the situation by 
bringing to the attention of manage- 
ment suggestions, and material which 
has been published showing the ad- 
Briefly, 
that crystallizes the objective thought 


visability of such a program. 


ot this clinic. 





The public relations job is a mat- 
ter of establishing a better and sym- 
pathetic understanding between em- 
ploye and management. This can 
be heightened through educational 
methods with the use of company 
publications, group meetings, em- 
ploye social and athletic events, open 
houses, human interest publicity lo- 
cally about workers, providing work- 
ers with opportunity to improve their 
abilities through class instructions, 
and similar activities. All this work 
should be handled skillfully and free 
from association of the 
slightest character. It can be suc- 
cessful only if it comes from the 
hearts of management and with sin- 
cerity of purpose. If the industrial 
relations job is well done, the com- 
munity job is done automatically to 


political 


a large extent. 


E. A. Phoenix, Johns-Manville, 
outlined the public relations activi- 
ties of his company. J-M believes 
that public relations starts at home. 

. Community advertising is advis- 
able. . . . Plant pictorial newspapers 
are helpful; they also explain policies 
on labor and other mutual problems. 
... A unit in the advertising depart- 
ment handles the activity under an 
industrial relations man on the presi- 
dent’s staff. . Industrial relations 
men in the plants are the contacts 
and provide the material for the pub- 
lications. 

A representative of another large 
advertiser cautioned against the ad- 
vertising man pushing himself into 
the public relations picture too fast 

it presents many difficult prob- 
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lems of judgment . each situation 
calls for special analysis and treat- 
ment .. . don’t do things which, in 
the aggregate, appear large to man- 
agement, but small individually to 
the worker . . . don’t get too ex- 
cited about it and plunge into it too 
quickly 

A greater number of advertising 
men are taking some part in some 
kind of public relations work in their 
companies. By becoming a part of 
such activities, they feel that they are 
not only broadening their immediate 
field of service to their companies, 
but also equipping themselves for 
larger responsibilities. 


A Better Creative Job— 
Ideas, Copy, Art, Photography 


Chairman, H. H. Simmons, 
Crane Co., Chicago 


@ GETTING out in the field and 
making personal calls on customers 
was agreed upon as an essential func- 
tion of advertising departments in 
planning advertising programs. This 
technique was commented upon by a 
number of advertising managers and 
agency executives who participated in 
the clinic session devoted to ways and 
means of improving the creative job 
in advertising. Opinion seemed to be 
that there is too little recognition by 
management of the need to have first- 
hand contact with markets in order to 
plan campaigns which will have max- 
imum productive power. 

H. H. Simmons, advertising mana- 
ger, Crane Co., Chicago, led this dis- 
cussion, which covered various tech- 
niques in the development of ideas, 
copy, art and photography and em- 
phasized the necessity of enlisting the 
close coéperation of the individual 
members of the sales force. It was 
pointed out that at least half the vic- 
tory is won if the sales representatives 
of a company are thoroughly sold on 
the advertising which is being provid- 
ed to back up their own efforts. Also 
that they can provide live informa- 
tion as to the problems which adver- 
tising must lick but cannot reasonably 
be expected to substitute for the di- 
rect contacts with typical customers 
which advertising departments should 
make for their own guidance and 


protection. 


Catalogs and Sales Manuals 


Chairman, H. V. Mercready, Magnus 
Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J. 


@ CONSIDERABLE discussion pre- 
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vailed in this clinic on what should 
go into a catalog and how it should 
be distributed for best results. Some 
maintained that detailed product in- 
formation should be included, while 
others said it should be confined to 
specifications and list prices. Some 
said it should carry selling copy; 
others said it shouldn’t. “It all de- 
pends,” seemed to be the consensus. 

One participant reported cost of 
$7.75 per order for a catalog from 
publication copy against $2.00 each 
from a direct mail campaign on the 
same book. Another advertiser mer- 
chandises his catalog to keep it alive 
by the use of letters to engineers 
which sell them on the value of the 
information contained in the book 
besides the product data. 

In the discussion of sales manuals, 
there appeared to be great confusion 
between sales manuals and sales pres- 
entations. In trying to clarify the 
terms, it resulted that a sales manual 
is what a salesman uses before he goes 
to the prospect for his own illumina- 
tion, while a sales presentation is that 
which he uses with the prospect to 
emphasize his sales talk. . . . Every 
company with ten or more salesmen 
should have a sales manual. . . . In- 
formation bulletins issued weekly, or 
as needed, serve as sales manuals for 
some companies. Salesmen have 
been given adequate product data, 
but not enough on how to get around 
hard-selling points. Salesmen 
want more information on how to 
sell the product under various com- 
petitive situations. . . . Sales manuals 
should be issued sectionally and fol- 
lowed by a quizz. Ask salesmen 
for twelve objections they run into 
and then seek best methods used by 
them in overcoming them. 


Trade Shows and Exhibits 


Chairman, H. M. Carroll, Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 


@ A SHARP reduction in the num- 
ber of sectional trade shows now being 
held and a careful survey of national 
trade shows to determine whether 
their frequency can be reduced with- 
out loss to exhibitors and industries 
represented, was urged by a number 
of individual advertisers attending the 
clinic session on Trade Shows and Ex- 
hibits. It was emphasized that many 
sectional shows are little better than 
rackets and much can be gained by 
concentrating on less frequent but 








more important shows which really 
have worthwhile attendance and pro- 
duce effective results. 

There was considerable criticism of 
conditions which exhibitors have to 
meet in preparing displays in a num- 
ber of the large exhibit centers. Ex- 
cessive labor charges and exasperating 
delays in getting displays set up and 
codrdinated were cited with consid- 
erable fervor. 

Representatives of various trade 
show managements who were present 
requested that firms who were plan- 
ning to exhibit, work as closely as pos- 
sible with the show managements and 
help them to stand off the unjustifi- 
able demands often made by local un- 
ions. 

This clinic was held under the 
chairmanship of Harry M. Carroll, ad- 
vertising manager, Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation. 
Co-chairmen were, P. Newton Cook, 
advertising manager, P. R. Mallory & 
Co., Inc., and J. F. Apsey, Black & 
Decker Mfg. Company. It was 
brought out that the N.I.A.A. study 
of advertising budgets has shown that 
the average appropriation for trade 
shows is 3.9 per cent of the total ad- 
vertising budget for member com- 
panies. This percentage covers only 
the mechanical, shipping and space 
costs. 

Such intense interest was shown by 
those attending this clinic session that 
a vote of recommendation resulted to 
the effect that some N.I.A.A. chap- 
ters undertake to study the details of 
handling and controlling trade shows 
as an individual chapter project. Mr. 
Cook, as president of the Indianapo- 
lis chapter, volunteered to take over 
this assignment if it met with the ap- 
proval of the N.I.A.A. administration. 


Publications and Their Evaluation 


Chairman, R. J. Barbour, Bakelite 
Corporation, New York 


@ USE of the new N.I1A.A. publica- 
tion form by industrial advertisers and 
their agencies was highlighted in the 
clinic session devoted to the subject of 
“Publications and Their Evaluation.” 
Under the chairmanship of Robert J. 
Barbour, Bakelite Corporation, New 
York, the group sought to define ef- 
fective yardsticks which might be ap- 
plied to business publications in choos- 
ing advertising media. It was stressed 
that the new forms, which have been 
(Continued on page 55) 
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The 
Outstanding 
Opportunity for Starting 
Your 1939 Railway 
Sales Campaign 


HE Annual Statistical and Outlook Number—the January 7, world over makes the Annual Statistical and Outlook Number ex- 

1939, issue of the Railway Age—is the outstanding oppor- ceptionally valuable to every railroad in North America and in 
tunity for starting your 1939 railway sales campaign and for many distant lands . . . and, consequently, to every manufacturer 
focusing the attention of the railway industry on your products. who sells to railroads! 


An institution of some thirty years’ standing, this important ref- 


erence volume, each year, furnishes railway men with a complete Your advertisement in this issue will reach railway men when they 
summation of the year’s developments . . . a statistical record, are reviewing the activities of the past year and planning their 
much of which is published nowhere else, covering every phase of programs for the new year. Therefore, a complete presentation 
railway activity. This record, compiled at great cost, is referred of your products in this big issue will exert a strong influence in 
to throughout the year by important railway officers. furthering your railway sales during 1939. 

. ° ~ ae r ° ~ , Oo2c Md ray P = me ai ; setins 
The forthcoming Annual Statistical and Outlook Number provides Start your 1939 railway sales campaign in the Annual Statistical 


an exceptionally effective medium to influence buying decisions and Outlook Number—make it the first step in a continuous cam- 


. . . : . aig ailway who have authority and responsi- 
among railway executives, operating officers, purchasing officers paign to reach the railway men who have ¢ : f 


~_ bility in regard to railway purchases. 
and department heads . . . for it is sought and used throughout the ; eS YP , 


vast railway industry as the authoritative record of railway 


. . e Ve ‘ “ “ > . . a ‘ 
activity. Each year, hundreds of extra copies are purchased by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
railways so that ample copies of this important issue will be avail- 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
able for continuous reference throughout the year. The fact that 105 West Adams Street, Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Railway Age statistics are recognized as the standard authority the Washington, D. C. Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Advertising or 
Public Relations? 


@ IF ALL industrial advertising managers were 
to take seriously all the exhortations they are 
receiving to inject themselves into the role of 
public relations practitioners, it is quite possible 
that the great advances made in industrial ad- 
vertising during the last few years would be 
quickly lost. For if the industrial advertising 
man should react in the spirit in which he is 
being approached on the subject, he would scorn 
his chosen profession for another activity in 
which larger earnings and greater opportunities 
are painted. In other words, the advertising 
man in the industrial field, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, is in effect being told that if he wants 
to get ahead in the world, get out of the adver- 
tising department. 

The situation calls for investigation and study. 
A cursory check among a number of success- 
ful and prominent industrial advertising man- 
agers seems to indicate that the proponents of 
this movement are making a serious blunder in 
approaching the public relations problem in this 
manner. Recently, several successful men en- 
gaged in this type of work with manufacturers, 
and not as outside counsels, have emphasized the 
point that public relations must emanate from 
the management and heads of business in spirif 
and not as so much camouflaged literature and 
pay-envelope stuffers. And, no doubt, the physi- 
cal phase of what some persons have considered 
the public relations job to be, has confused their 
thinking and led them to the advertising man- 
ager as a purveyor of beautiful printed messages. 
It is the same kind of thought that leads many 
people to attorneys to draw up the simplest form 
of agreement so that it may be couched in pro- 
fessional language, whereas a good hearty, sin- 
cere, man-to-man handshake would suffice ten- 
fold. 

No one denies the need for public, employe 
and industrial relations work, and lots of it. The 
public relations enthusiasts, however, reveal the 
weakness of rhe situation in coming to the ad- 
vertising manager as an approach to the prob- 
lem. As it were, they are sneaking in the rear 
door rather than going through the front en- 
trance. Let them sell the front office executive 
on the necessity for public relations work, which 
is the real job today, and it will follow naturally 
that the advertising manager will be called in to 
assist in developing and conducting any pro- 
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gram wherein his ability can be applied. Every 
advertising man will gladly assume this added 
volume of work which merely resolves itself into 
another sales promotion job. Thus his offices 
assume the form of a valuable assisting agent in 
the program, which is the aspect it should have; 
and in this, as in his regular duties of today, 
management, if truly imbued with the spirit of 
the program, will reward the advertising man 
for his contribution in this new movement, just 
as much in his role as an advertising manager as 
if he carried some other high-sounding title. 

The confusion in this matter of public rela- 
tions work and the industrial advertising man- 
ager must be cleared up. It has assumed the 
same aspect as flag waving when our country is 
confronted with a national issue. Let those in 
the advertising business who are dissatisfied with 
their lot become public relations experts if they 
wish. Let the propagandists direct their efforts 
at the correct individual, straightforwardly. But 
let neither belittle the advertising man’s job by 
pointing the way out “to something better” and 
the prospects of a vice-presidency as his possible 
reward. 

Marketing of industrial goods is the biggest 
job that faces this country today. Its possibili- 
ties have only been seen in dim outline. The 
opportunity which exists in that direction equals 
or overshadows anything in any other phase of 
business operation. Let the advertising execu- 
tive cooperate in all activities for the welfare of 
his company and business in general. But in- 
stead of urging him to forsake the importance 
which in recent years has been built up for the 
industrial advertising profession by the good 
work of the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, let there be equal effort directed to 
making the job of the industrial advertising man- 
ager within itself as big as any other in the busi- 
ness structure by embracing its natural field of 
expansion, the entire marketing function. 


Readership Survey 

Supports Copy Chasers 

@ THE Daniel Starch readership survey of a 
business paper, reported elsewhere in this issue, 
seems to indicate that readers of these publica- 
tions are not attracted to the advertising pages 
by unusual layout as much as they are by prod- 
uct interest. This further emphasizes the 
premise on which The Copy Chasers base their 
criticism—that copy should engage attention by 
talking in terms of user-benefit. 
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| peaeny one man stands out among his fellow engineers as an 
authority in his field. Word goes out from the editor's desk—"'Get 
that man to write an article for MACHINE DESIGN." 


MACHINE DESIGN'S long list of authoritatively written articles is 
more than hopeful wishes fulfilled. It is the result of carefully planned 
editorial content for months in advance and possible because MACHINE 
DESIGN has the acknowledged recognition of outstanding chief engi- 
neers and designers. 


Qualified authorities like to write for MACHINE DESIGN, knowing 
full well that their work will be carried into all major design departments 
where machines are designed or redesigned. These men, whose years 
of practical experience have given them a wealth of valuable knowledge, 
are particular that their efforts receive widest possible recognition and 


readership. Through MACHINE DESIGN their writings do just that. 


Likewise, manufacturers with a sales message to chief 
engineers and designers of machinery secure the widest 
possible readership among those men responsible for 
selection of parts, materials, methods and finishes. 
For Readership in the Right Places, use 


MAGHINE DESIGN 


Penton Publication 


Peoples Gas Bldg. Penton Buliding 220 Broadway 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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AS 


@ WHY The Copy Chasers should 
have been elected to examine the ad- 
N.LA.A. 


comment 


vertising panels at the 
Cleveland Conference and 
on the wisdom of the juries’ selections, 
becomes less obvious when the win- 
ning panels are looked at through a 
wide-focus lens. 

This was an art exhibit, pure and 
simple; copy had nothing to do with 
it. So why should The Copy Chasers? 
without 


clearly evident that both juries—pro- 


Almost exception, it is 
influenced 
Win- 
ning campaigns are distinguished by 


fessional and lay—were 


first and foremost by format. 


regularity of layout, effecting a neat 
display on the panels. Illustrations 
and copy blocks are pleasingly rec- 
satisfying 


tangular, providing a 


geometric pattern. [Illustrations are 
large, handsome, without doubt ex- 
pensive. The ads would make nice 


wallpaper. 

So, copy doesn’t emerge from this 
fabric; particularly, good advertising 
as such has no advantage, poor ad- 
these 
You see the sum campaign, 


vertising no disadvantage, on 
panels. 
not the individual job. You 
rather than read. 


This can’t be helped, of course— 


set=— 


and it’s no indictment of the win- 


ners—but we mention it because it 
eliminates one of the most important 
tests of an ad—its ability to stop the 
reader as he passes, challengingly, 
through the magazine. In its native 


fight 


neighboring ads, overcome the read- 


element, an ad has to with 
er’s disinclination to get involved, and 
then bring him to point of action. 
On a panel, an ad is just part of a 
picture, observed in friendly atmos- 
phere, under conditions for which it 
was never intended. 

That’s the most likely reason why 


Glidden’s full-color reproductions of 
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The Copy Chasers 


Review the N.I.A.A. Panel Award 


Winners... Was it an Exhibit of Art or 
Advertising? ... A Suggestion for Next Year's Judging 


oil paintings, Calco’s animals, Fergu- 
son’s airphotos, Lapp’s designs, the 
steel companies’ splashing spreads, 
etc., got on the winners’ list—whether 
they are effective salesmen is not the 
issue. 
But it 


the basis on which we pick our win- 


is the issue with us! It’s 
ners. The ads you see mentioned here, 
month after month, are discovered by 
us as we go through the pages as an 
average reader might—being stopped 
by a good ad, passing over the poor 
ones (except that sometimes, the ex- 
tremely poor ones stop us, too). 

So, without detracting from any- 
body’s glory, let us say that the panel 
test is not our kind of test—for the 
conditions are too favorable and too 
misleading—and then let us pass on 
to the winners, to score them accord- 
ing to our own rules. 


The Louis Allis Co. 
The Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., received the Laymen’s Jury 
award for the best advertising display 
under the Operating Equipment 

classification 

The material which this company 
entered in the panel competition had 
Admirable an 


enterprise as it may be, it is not ad- 


no right being there. 





vertising—any more than (to men- 


tion a parallel effort to gain good 


will) taking a customer to a night 
club and filling him full of Scotch 
instead of poetry. Just because the 
“bit of humor and homey philosophy” 
(quoting The Louis Allis Co.) ap- 
pears in print on paper does not make 
it advertising. 

We have no quarrel with “inspira- 
tional” house organs; there is no doubt 
that the satisfaction of reading such 
is well worth the money spent; but 
puzzles, jokes and the bright sayings 
of Ben Franklin do not constitute 
advertising, in our minds. They 
make friends for the company, they 
keep customers happy. They bring 
in letters by the carload, they make 
the editor a swell fellow—but fhe} 
ain’t advertising! 

Unless a house organ sells prod- 
ucts or services, it shouldn’t even have 
to be paid for out of the advertising 
budget. 

It doesn’t talk to the buyer in a 
man; it talks to the sentimentalist in 
him. This is okay—you and lots like 
you may enjoy reading it and may 
think so fondly of the company that 
you prefer to do business with it— 
but it’s no more a medium of adver- 
tising than a Christmas card. 

And if there are any purchasing 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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BASIC SALES IDEA 
by Whe 


JAMES THOMAS CHIRURG COMPANY 


Creators of Basic Sales Ideas in Advertising 
216 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


There’s a man outside promising 2% more productio 


Hl. from Graton & Knight. He says he’s not selling leather 


belting . . . but bonuses of increased production. 


The idea is, he says, that his Research Belting delivers more of 
the power it receives than ordinary belting, so it increases aver- 
age machine production— produces more units in the same 
length of time. But it doesn’t cost you anything for what you 


get extra. 


He uses a handkerchief to show why his Research Belting deliv- 
ers more power. First he yanks it from diagonal corners and it 
stretches way out. Then he pulls it from opposite points on the 
sides . . . and the handkerchief doesn’t stretch at all. 


Well, that’s practically what happens with his Research Belting. 
Some new manufacturing processes they've got in Graton & 
Knight's Home of Research have increased transmission capacity 
— got rid of wasteful stretch — so that Research Belting deliv- 
ers full power to production machines. 
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The pay-off is that the new Research Belting is guaranteed to 
increase our average machine production over ordinary belting 
at least 1 or 2% ... or they refund the purchase price. 
So shall I send him in? 

GUARANTEE: Research Belting, installed on your drives, 

will increase average machine production at least 1 or 2% 

over ordinary belting or the purchase price will be returned. 


Why not call today to get Research Belting on one of your im- 
portant drives where increased production can be measured? 


See Graton & Knight insert in the belting section of 
Thomas’ Register for sales offices and distributors. 


° ation eit, 


from the Home of Research, Worcester, Mass. 
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AMERICAN MACHINIST 2@Zcex 
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“ATH YOUR METAL-WORKING ADVERTISING 
Quantity o if Circulation? 





@ American Machinist has the largest paid circulation of any metal- 
working publication (over 18,000 net paid ABC). Circulation is now 
1600 greater than at the peak of 1929. 


@ Foreign Circulation, including the European Edition in which all 
advertising re-appears, provides 3,300 subscribers in important metal- 
working foreign countries. 


@ “Pass-On” Circulation of all these 
copies gives American Machinist a. 
quantity readership of over 82,000. 


@ A postcard to 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, will bring details of how 
American Machinist can help you 
get business. 


QUANTITY duattty. COVERAGE PENETRATION 
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agents around who hate conundrums 


and small children and have gotten 


Field and 
There a 


not h- 


tired of reading Eugene 
the New York Sun’s “Is 
Santa Claus” 


editorial and see 


ing funny in 
Visitor: “What nice 
are sewing on your little 


buttons you 
boy's suit 


My husband « » had some like that 
on his suit 
Pastor's Wife: “Yes. I get all my 
buttons from the collection plate.” 
then that’s all the more reason for 
not considering “The Louis Allis 


adv ertising. 
being 


but we do have the strong 


Messenger” 
This 


our part, 


isn’t unduly harsh on 
suspicion that the convention judges 
—laymen and _professionals—picked 
out the Messenger on the basis of its 
full-color covers, human interest il- 
lustrations and Edgar Guest philoso- 
phy, and not on the basis of the ad- 
vertising of Louis Allis motors that 
is sprinkled among the pages. 

Not that you could call ¢hat adver- 
tising either. “The Louis Allis stand- 
ard polyphase squirrel-cage motors are 
well designed—they are carefully en- 
gineered, precision-built motors with 


rigid construction throughout and 
adequate insulation you can confident- 
ly apply to your toughest jobs”—is a 
repeat of what has been said in mo- 
tor advertising for years. 


Articles like 
gals,”” “Motors for the 


“Today in Centrifu- 
Textile Indus- 
try,” “Industrial Air Conditioning,” 


They 


Allis Co.—over and above 


etc.——are SW ell. indicate that 


The Louis 
children’s verse 


being authorities on 


—knows something about motor ap- 


plications in various industries. 


James R. Kearney Corporation 


James R. Kearney Corporation, St 
Louis, received first award by the Pro- 
fessional Jury for the best advertising 
exhibited under the Operating Equip- 
ment classification 

A smart idea in preferred position 
appeals to us 


arrangement 1s W hat 


here. Apparently finding it difficult 
getting 
Kear- 


intended to divide its sales 


to keep “what is it” from 


mixed up with “what it does,” 
ney has 
two consecutive 
the first 
introducing the particular usefulness 
the product, the 


second demonstrating the mechanics 


story into two parts; 


right-hand pages are used; 
and advantage of 
of its operation in a blueprint. In 


sell-and-tell. 
The samples we looked over weren’t 


ot her words, 


quite as clear-cut as that description 


—nevertheless the idea is a good one, 
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Lower Interruption Costs 
Fewer Long, Hard Patrols 





od the cariretges 


JAMES R. ~ REARNEY CORPORATION 


4774-42 CLaTh 


KEARNEY 


if for no other reason than to make 
the copywriter think in terms of the 
customer first, the advertiser second— 
the “owner-benefit” first, the “rea- 
There’s a natural 
cart before the 


makes so much industrial 


son-why” second. 
tendency to get the 
that 


advertising talk to itself rather than 
to the reader. 


horse 


Kearney sells equipment to the 
power and light industry; typical 
product is the “Tripomatic” which 


is introduced on the first right-hand 
page under the heading, “Buy Guar- 
anteed Contacts on Your Closed Cut- 
shows two men 


outs”: illustration 


(one a linesman) looking up at a 

pole cross-over. 
is the “what 
creeps in 
immediately—the subhead reads “‘Kear- 
ney Tripomatics Are Equipped With 
Guaranteed Point Pressure Contacts,” 
“Each time you 


power-and-telephone 
“Guaranteed Contacts” 


9 ee T) 
you get; but reason-why 


and the copy starts, 
reclose a Kearney Tripomatic, after it 
has cleared a fault and protected your 
back a 


Point 


equipment, you wipe clean, 


bright contact surface. pres- 
sure contacts make this possible—no 
chances for corrosion, excessive heat- 
ing, poor conductivity.” 

The follow-up ad resembles the first 
one in layout, but there is a change in 
color, and a blueprint, showing an ap- 
plication of the Tripomatic, takes the 
place of the illustration. This blue- 
print ties up with a handbook which 
the advertising campaign is supposed to 
This second half of the ad- 
vertising message is headed, “A Single 
Phase Transformer Installation Used 
on Joint Poles” and the subhead is 
“Featuring Kearney Tripomatics. 
Which Protect Equipment and Indi- 
cate Outages.” Now, that subhead 
rightly belongs in the first page and 
that the very distinction 
between “sell” and “tell” which Kear- 


promote. 


this shows 





—a mighty good reason fur a change to 
Kearney (Reclosing type) Trip-Savers 
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You'll Save on Patrol Costs 

With Constructions Like This 
—Featuring the Use of Kearney Trip-Savers 
at Far, Remote Locations eon the System 





FREE — « feider comters-ne thes of O84 ofher priate —rewrs Of rogues! 


” JAMES a. KEARNEY CORPORATION 
ve. SAUNT LOU MO 


per ca 


14 LATTA 


ney aimed to establish has got all mud- 
dled up. What Kearney 
“product” and “application.” 
It’s an interesting idea, 


now has is 


merely 





execution is why we wouldn’t call 
campaign a standout. 


You can recognize the same char- 


Kearney’s 


acteristic of orderly purpose in Kear- 
“Hi-Line Tool Catalog.” The 
first section of this is devoted to the 


ney’s 


use of the products in actual construc- 


tions—the tools themselves are de- 


scribed For example, one 
page is headed “Showing a Modern 
Way to Increase Pole Height Over 
Highway.” This is blueprinted and 
there is a table of the Hi-Line tools 
required for the job, referring to the 
pages on which they are described. 
This is an excellent method for cata- 
type (like 


later on. 


loging products of the 


whose main point of interest 
they 


broader phase of the prospect’s busi- 


tools) 
is in how contribute to some 
ness. 
The Glidden Company 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland, 


received first award by the Laymen’s 
Jury for the best advertising display 
under the Materials classification 


“Almost everyone is a prospective 
purchaser of Glidden paint products 
is The Glid- 
den Company’s statement of advertis- 
ing objective, and the method used is 
a romantic treatment of Glidden’s his- 
tory, 


in some form or other,” 


raw material sources, economic 
influences, and so on. 

Glidden advertising makes a dandy 
panel—three-quarter-depth full-color 
oil paintings, brief black headlines, 
short copy, and the Glidden logotype. 
Headlines are mostly mysterious—and 
effective: 

“In Commodore 
Cargo.” 

“Outdoors—at 
was afraid.” 
(Continued on Page 44) 


Perry’s Strange 


dawn—because he 
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POWER 


Mid-December Number 


Your Power Show in Print 


Concise review and interpretation of 
power progress made during 1938. 


An ideal editorial vehicle, strong in equipment flavor, for carrying 
your product story to the leading power men in 14,000 large and 


average size plants. 


Four Features... 


1. Power products of 1938—a 28-page section describing 
100 new power products announced during the year. 


° , . 
2. Power progress on display—the New York Power Show 
in Print. A digest to help engineers translate the developments 
of manufacturers into money-saving plants. 


. 

3. Power year in review. A word picture of progress made 
during 1938 by manufacturers and operators in steam, hydro, 
diesel, electric and other forms of power. 


4. Power thinking on parade. Terse summary of papers 
from annual A. S. M. E. meeting of value to power men. 


Your Power Show in Print, attended by 85,000 plant operating engi- 
neers, is a nationwide stage for displaying your products and services 
in a one-page selling booth at less than one cent per reader. Final 
forms close December 10th. 


POWER, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 








WILL YOUR SALES CURVE 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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These Forces Foreshadow Next Year’s Sales Opportunities 








Be Strong Recovery momentum established 
over the past 17 weeks — 


2. Government Spending — Federal defi- 
cits which were 50 million dollars in Sep- 
tember, 1938, are scheduled to rise to 
something over 600 million dollars in a 
single month. 


3. Revival of Heavy Industries — in steel, 
automobile and construction. Total con- 
struction is expected to increase by at least 
a billion dollars. 


4. World Armament Race which is esti- 
mated to aggregate international expendi- 
tures of 25 billion dollars. 


5. Lower Costs —In recent months many 
businesses have reduced expenses. With 
greater volume greater profits are in sight 
restoring incentives to expanding business. 


6.The Resources to Finance Recovery. 
Bank deposits are high, interest rates low 
and FHA and RFC are ready to coop- 


erate. 


Whether this is sound permanent recovery, 
is another question. Here are gigantic 
forces bringing an upsurge in business at 
least for the first half of 1939. 


Will you get your share? 





Tet [9 FG sales 


ADVERTISE 


NOW in 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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KEEP UP WITH BUSINESS? 





Budget your 1939 Advertising on the basis 
of Expected Volume...and Start NOW to 
put your Sales Curve where you want it. 


“Expected Volume” as Budget Basis 


A comprehensive survey just released by the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association shows that 
this is the accepted practice of the majority of 
industrial advertisers. 





76% of companies op- 
erating on a varying 
percentage basis budg- 
et advertising on ‘‘ex- 
pected volume’’. 


64% of companies op- 

erating on a fixed per- 

centage basis budget 

advertising on ‘‘expect- 
ed volume’. 


8 “Pay Reasons 
for Starting Your 1939 Advertising Program NOW 


5. As business improves, costs will inevitably 
tend to rise. You can cut your future selling 
costs by advertising now. 


1. Insure the getting of your share of 1939 
business right at the start. 


2. Stimulate your salesmen to take full ad- 


vantage of increasing business activity. 6. New uses and new markets for old prod- 


ucts are being opened up today. 


- Many long- i f ital — , , 
3 any long-pending orders for capita 7. Advertising now will most quickly reach 


goods will soon be moving. Advertising will 
help to move them. . . your way. 


4. Next year’s orders are in the making now 


— you can beat your competitor who is still 
marking time, by intensifying your advertis- 


ing effort first. 


and influence the new men in your customers’ 
and prospects’ organizations. 


8. Advertising will bring your message to 
the influential “inside” men, who are getting 
harder to see, as production activity increases 
its pace. 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND + DETROIT + LONDON + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40.] 


“What Mr. Durkee said to Mrs. 
Drummond.” 

“The 
fruit.” 

But again we find 


Princess Sonia Ate Grape- 
an advertising 
campaign considered successful prob- 
ably because of some other factor than 
selling. Glidden was forced into the 
picture business—over 20,000 requests 
for reproductions from all over the 
Other advertisers have asked 
permission to use the four-color plates 


world. 


. some of the illustrations were re- 
produced on text book covers... pa- 
per manufacturers used them to dem- 
onstrate printing quality of their pa- 
pers . . . Printer’s Ink Monthly used 
some for covers . calendars, house 


organs, craft publications borrowed 
them. 
—and valuable in that respect—but 


it’s not the kind of advertising most 


Every picture is a Glidden ad 


of us have to produce: advertise- 
ments which sell one brand or type of 
goods over another. 

Few advertisers have the opportu- 
nity—or the appropriation—to do this 
“copywriter’s delight” type of cam- 
paign. Even though it might have 
been butchered by some—and wasn’t 
—-still, we think it profitable to give 
Glidden a handsome A and pass on to 
another campaign which presented a 
problem more like the ones you and 
we have to face every day. 


The Calco Chemical Co., Inc. 


The Calco Chemical Co., Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., received the 
Professional Jury award for the best 
advertising material displayed under 
the Materials classification 


These fellows have been getting the 
back of our hand regularly for their 
persistence in turning their advertis- 
ing campaign into a circus. As you 
may have read in previous issues of 
I.M., they justify animal pix by rea- 
son of tying up with a direct mail 
campaign that builds up good will 
through cut-outs for customers’ kid- 
dies. There were ten animals altogether, 
and a letter from a kiddie stating that 
he had received all ten, which entitled 
him to a clown set. Returns were 
roughly twenty-five per cent, which 
is pretty good returning, no matter 
what you’re selling. 

But here again is something that 
isn’t advertising. The juries looked 
at and liked the Calco panels, but we 
think that was because they were 
zoo-ish, not because of the incidental 
fact that the cut-outs were colored 
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_-— 
WHITE ZOPAQUE--- FROM INDIA STRANGE BLACK SANDS 


GLIDDEN 


Only indirectly can 
chemicals, and 


by Azo dyes. 
animal cut-outs sell 
while the end may excuse the means, 
we can’t agree that the means is 
advertising — it’s good-will-building- 
through-gifts. 

True enough, each circus folder has, 
inside, a solid story on some phase of 
dyeing and about the 
particular color used on the cut-outs 
—but that isn’t what got the award. 


information 


Calco space advertising is not too 
bad. Its virtues are the very neat 
layouts, the undeniably attention-get- 
ting animals and the latter part of the 
copy. Liabilities are the headlines 
(“Keep Two Jumps Ahead—with 
Calcomine Yellow Brown K Extra’’), 
introducing paragraphs (“It’s easy to 
keep two jumps ahead when you use 
Calco Dyes. They make production 
run more smoothly and bring added 
economies to your dyeing problems’) 
—which 


tells us nothing, and the 
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prominently displayed slogan, “‘Calco 
Dyes Are Better Buys.” 

There’s the same touch of clever- 
ness in another Calco campaign, par- 
ticipated in by Calco’s Heller and 
Merz division—but the cleverness is 
put into selling instead of into fancy 
tie-up with our four-footed friends. 
A series of case studies, it employs 
the same clean-cut layouts, more or 
less humorous first-rate 
copy and that couplet. 
Copy, which is our chief concern, is 
good because it goes direct to the 
readers’ problems without straining for 
an artificial so-called “interest-get- 
ter.” For example, there’s a funny 
little picture of a cardboard box in a 
showerbath and the headline “Com- 
plexions that won’t run .. . for 
Paperboard Containers”; copy starts, 
“With new dyes being found almost 
daily for colored paperboard contain- 
ers, their future seems assured—ex- 
cept for the difficulty of preventing 
bleeding on exposure to moisture. This 
has been ruining their attractive ap- 
pearance, staining the gloves, cloth- 
ing and floors of purchasers.” That’s 
an intelligent approach—there’s rea- 
son for the reader proceeding. 


situations, 
dyes-buys 


This campaign proves, very defi- 
nitely, that it is possible to write stop- 
per headlines that also suggest what 
the reader will gain from the prod- 
uct, thus offering double reason for 
attracting attention. The “complex- 
ion” headline is matched by: 

“Reducing Treatment for a 

Color Inventory.” 

“Ironing out the Spots on Gar- 


ment Grain Leathers.” 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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. . 
The Routing Slip: 

THIS routing slip is one of severe 
used by Union Special Machine Co. It 
is typical of ihe kind seen in numerous 
plants. Mr. MacKay is Vice-President 
and Works Manager: Mr. Christensen 
is Development Engineer; Mr. Thompson 
is Chief of Factory Engineering; Mr. 
Larson is Assistant Chief Engineer; Mr. 
Edwards is Chief Draftsman; Mr. Kucera 
is Sewing Laboratory Engineer; Mr. Ross 
is Tool Engineer; Mr. Rahn is Special 
Products Engineer; Mr. Sauer is Chief 
Designer of Development. 

During the past three years, the Union 
Special Machine Co. has carried out a 
factory modernization program that in 
volved the purchase of close to a quar 
ter million dollars’ worth of machine 
tools, small tools, dies, jigs, gauges, etc. 
Normal purchases include a wide variety 
of fabricating materials and supplies. 











Note to Publishers: If your maga- 
zine is not among the group shown 
above, please accept our apologies for 
not being able to get it away from the 
man that was reading it. 
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‘Who Reads Industrial Advertising?" ... A Series 





HERE IS YOUR AUDIENCE 


at UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 


|” Sggengprsees this picture the 
next time you look at the 
circulation figures for an indus- 
trial publication. It shows some 
of the magazines that are re- 
ceived by the “world’s largest 
exclusive builders of industrial 
sewing machines,” the Union 
Special Machine Co. of Chicago, 
and IT SHOWS WHO SEES 
THEM. 

General magazines have long 
emphasized “number of read- 
ers per copy” as a plus value. 
We think the record for indus- 
trial papers is equally impres- 
sive. There are few places 
where you will fail to find works 
managers ... plant superintend- 


RUSSELL T. 


ents... chief engineers . . . de- 
signers . . . purchasing agents, 
but who are keenly interested in 
all advertising that has a story 
to tell them. 

Russell T. Gray, Ine., has 
lived with this audience for over 
twenty years. This “finger on 
the pulse” contact has made 
possible the successful and 
profitable telling of the story of 
practically every type of product 
sold to Industry—Union Special 
sewing machines being one of 
them. You have an advertising 
problem—we have the ability 
and man power to handle it. 
We would like to do it. 


GRAY, INC. 


Industrial Advertising 


2100 Engineering Bldg. 





Chicago, Illinois 
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better - mannered 
Black for Suede Kid.” 

“A Perfect 
ions.” 
There’s no reason why the term 


“Found —a 


Un- 


Match—on 


“stopper” should be confined to “long- 
stretch-of-the-imagination” headlines. 
Glidden’s “Then Sonia Ate 
Grapefruit” is a stopper, all right, all 
right, but we'll bet a bigger percentage 
of the folks who came upon “Com- 
plexions that won’t run,” stopped and 


Princess 


read. 


Republic Steel Corporation 


Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve 
land, received first award by the Lay- 
men’s Jury for the best advertising 
exhibited under the Fabricating Parts 
classification 

Republic Steel’s prize winner (tops 
under “Fabricating Parts” by the Lay- 
men) was made up of four big panels. 
The first is on hardware products. The 
campaign’s purpose—“To build pres- 
tige for Republic Steel products for 
the hardware trade. A secondary pur- 
pose is to assist Republic jobbers in 
moving stocks to dealers and to earn 
jobbers’ good-will. Another, and less 
important purpose, is to help manu- 
facturers who use Republic steels to 
move their products.” 

The campaign’s keynote is . . . “For 
Years You’ve Sold Republic Steels in 
Guns”—"“In Lawn Mowers”—“In Ra- 
dios”—"In Washing Machines”—and 
in a lot of other things. The basic 
argument . . . “That’s why you should 
stock 
by Republic, etc.” 


form of two color spreads with good 


standard hardware items made 


Layouts in the 


pictures, and easy-on-the-eyes text are 
attractive and inviting. We're satis- 
fied that this portion of the Republic 
program goes after its job intelli- 
gently. 

The second panel is devoted to ads 
on Upson Quality Headed and Thread- 
ed Products. Purpose—‘‘To uphold 


the prestige of an established name 
and to keep alive in the minds of 
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CEMERAL OFTiCES 


CASING 


buyers the idea that means 
‘quality.’ Another purpose is to urge 


buyers to specify ‘Upson’ and not 


Upson 


merely so many bolts and nuts of any 
make. A third purpose is to associate 
the name Upson with Republic Steel 
Corporation.” 

A scrutiny of this campaign indi- 
cates that at least this third purpose 
is accomplished. Upson and Republic 
trade marks shake hands throughout 
the series. How about living up to 
the other two purposes? Or could the 
trouble possibly be that these two 
behind them are none 
too strong? “The idea that Upson 
‘quality’”—that’s kind of 
soupy. Practically everyone believes 
his product means And 
the second point—“To urge buyers to 
specify “Upson’”. Well, that all de- 
pends what you mean by “urging.” 
Copy is wishy-washy—full of genial 
platitudes. 


’ > 


main reasons 
means 


“quality.” 


generalities and product 
If “Don’t say ‘bolts’—say ‘Upson 
is “urging,” then Republic has con- 
tributed a surefire formula to almost 
every industrial advertising man. 
The next panel contains two cam- 
paigns to the oil and gas industries. 
Three “designed 
to build prestige for Republic, to ac- 
quaint these industries with the wide 
diversity of products made by Repub- 
lic, and to develop the idea that when 


advertisements are 


JUST A TURN OF THE HANDLE 
TO BOIL MRS. JONES’ COFFEE 


becouse 
51,56! VALVES 
are on the job 






they need steels, or products made of 
steel, they should think first of Re- 
public.” A second group of three 
introduce a new product to the oil 
and gas industries—Republic Heat- 
Treated Casing. Purpose: “‘to arouse 
interest in this new product, to point 
out its advantages of greater safety 
at greater depths, and to cause the 
reader to further investigate this 
product.” 

Do they accomplish these purposes? 
The first three ads do register “pres- 
tige,”” but we wonder if this “prestige” 
stuff isn’t greatly over-rated. (Prod- 
ucts may win prestige for a company 
through performance, but advertising, 
as we see it, can only win name rec- 
ognition.) They also demonstrate 
“diversity” of products. They ham- 
mer on “first think of Re- 
public.” 

And the second three ads do. With 
a vengeance. This is the best ad- 
vertising of the whole lot so far, and 
we think one of the reasons is that it’s 
on a single product, and a new prod- 
uct. (Don’t think we don’t realize 
how tough it is to knock out Grade A 
copy on nuts and bolts, and stuff like 
that.) We like this little series, espe- 
cially one spread headed, ‘“‘No Wheel of 
Chance This!” Heading is set inside 
a cross section view of the casing. 
Hardness readings are numbered in 
around the inside of the casing wall. 
A legitimate and clever tieup, and 
the copy capitalizes on it neatly. 


away 


Crane Co. 


Crane Co., Chicago, received first 
award by the Professional Jury for 
the best advertising exhibited under 
the Fabricating Parts classification. 


Crane Co. tallies off three points of 
purpose for one group of ads in its 
prize-winning panels. They are 

1. To amplify previous advertis- 

ing on the importance of research 
and testing. 
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2. To focus attention on the vital 
but intangible qualities in Crane 
products. 


3. To promote specific products as 
examples of the Crane standard 
of quality. 


Here are two Crane ads—apparent- 
ly samples of the type built around 
Points 1 and 2. Same headline: “It’s 
What’s Inside That Counts!” Illus- 
trations: hands 





apple cut in half. Headline continu- 
ation, or subhead: ““—and that goes 
for Crane Vaives for Steel Mills.” 
Main text merely buttons up the 
simple analogies. You could write 
the copy yourself, with your eyes 
closed. 


Then what’s good about these ads? 
A group of small halftones and their 
accompanying copy along the margin 
and bottom of each page. Nice little 
pictures—mostly with men and action 
—men at microscopes—men at scales 
—men testing, measuring, X-raying— 
all to build and maintain Crane qual- 
ity. Swell captions, too, with real 
reader interest—“When Diamonds 


Tell a Hard Story”—“No ‘Pigs in a 
Poke’”’ — “Standards for ‘Rough- 
necks’””—“‘Eyes That Can’t Be 
Fooled’”’—and so on. 

Here, then, is the guts of these par- 
ticular ads, and it merits a bigger play. 
Keep your groceries, Crane, we’d rath- 
er see your main appeal built around 
the old-fashioned owner-benefits de- 
rived from what goes on in your 
laboratories. 

Now we have several pages that line 
up alongside of Point 3—ads on spe- 
cific Crane products: “Crane Plug 
Valves for Steel Mill Service”— 
“Crane Sluice Gates for Sewage Treat- 
ment Plants’”—etc. No verbs—no ac- 
tion—no selling—no product push— 
no nothing. We aren’t “stopper” 
crazy, but a headline is supposed to 
do a little work. 

Only in one of this series did we 
come across the germ of an idea. One 
page devoted to “Swing Check Valves 
for Pulp and Paper Mills” had a lit- 
tle reverse cut tucked in showing a 
policeman’s head with a display line 
underneath it, “A Traffic Cop in Your 


Pipe Lines.” The first line of the 


text justifies the tieup, “Crane Swing 
Check Valves police i 





permitting flow in one direction 
only — preventing dangerous back 
flow ...” The italics are ours. This is 
something that should be the theme 
song of the ad, for it’s close to the 
paper mill super’s heart (and his boss’ 
pocketbook). The product should be 
secondary to the prospect’s problems 
and their solution. Right? 

Crane is too Crane-minded—no rare 
sin in any brand of advertising. Bet- 
ter be too prospect-conscious than too 
product-conscious. How about add- 
ing another purpose to your list, 
Crane—“To help solve our prospects’ 
liquid handling problems”? 

Another group of Crane ads is ad- 
dressed to top executives—‘to sell 
Crane’s leadership—and show them 
the importance of the staple merchan- 
dise in the Crane line so they will 
give more personal attention to its 
purchase.” This series is blessed with 
excellent photographs of the domestic 
scene—reading of the evening news- 
paper—youngsters having a fight with 
the garden hose—coffee pot on the 
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MAGNETIC DETECTION 


GENERAL 


stove — breakfast table scene — etc. 
Only one headline makes the grade, 
‘Just a Turn of the Handle to Boil 
Mrs. Jones’ Coffee” 
wideawake citizen points out that you 
can’t make good coffee by boiling it). 

Body copy in these ads is factual, 
but flat—like a “Fitzpatrick . Trav- 
We need a little “March of 
But, Crane, 


(although some 


elogue.”” 
Time” 
picky as we’ve been, we will commend 


turpentine here. 
your valve inventories — “51,561 
valves on the job” for San Antonio’s 
gas system—“18,392 valves that make 
possible” a typical Mid-western com- 
munity’s water system—and other 
such fascinating true-life valve stories 


—valuable salesmen for you. 


H. K. Ferguson Co. 

H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, re- 
ceived the Laymen’s Jury award for 
the best advertising exhibited under 
the Major Installations classification. 


The “men-in-the-plant” gave first 
prize in the Major Installation group 
to The H. K. Ferguson Company. We 
dunno. This organization of engi- 
neers and builders has addressed its 
campaign to executives in industry, 
and has told its story very directly 
and simply. They deserve credit for 
that, for they might very easily have 
been over-elaborate. 

Pages are laid out to bleed—with a 
good-sized halftone of a Ferguson- 
constructed or engineered property at 
the top—a boldfaced, to-the-point 
headline—fairly short text and signa- 
ture below. Read a typical page of 
the series . . . one headed, “Planning 
Ahead in Industry”. . . 

“To sell your kind of product at 
your cost, and make money, your com- 
petitor must plan ahead carefully. 
Now is a good time for you to reduce 
manufacturing and distribution ex- 
pense, improve customer service, and 
provide new products. We have had 
20 years’ experience in designing, 
building, and equipping main and 
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ELECTRIC 


branch factories, warehouses, and pow- 
er plants, to cut manufacturing costs, 
future expansion. 
Our preliminary based 
upon helpfulness to hundreds of oth- 
er important manufacturers, are yours 
without cost or obligation. Just call 
or write our Cleveland or New York 
office.” 

With full praise for no “beating 
‘round the mulberry bush,” we hon- 
estly don’t feel that the scope of the 
campaign, or its handling, is sufh- 
ciently noteworthy to be a first prize 
winner. For example, General Electric 
who won the Professional Jury’s ver- 
dict in this same class, treated its 
approach equally straightforwardly, 
but had a lot more to give out in the 
way of good selling. We think “the 


pro’s” called the trick this time. 


General Electric Company 
General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., received first award 
by the Professional Jury for the best 
advertising exhibited under the Ma- 

jor Installation classification. 


Special campaign on turbines. Pur- 
pose: “To convey to the readers of 
‘power’ magazines a series of ‘glimpses’ 
into the General Electric turbine fac- 


and insure quick 
suggestions, 
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tory. By showing specific factory 
methods and tieing in with results ob- 
tained—economy and reliability in 
service—we have tried to impress the 
reader with what we believe to be 
the finest design and manufacturing 
organization in the industry.” 

Go back and note those italics. 
We're responsible. And that tieup 
with results is what’s responsible for 
making this GE campaign extraordi- 
narily outstanding. ‘We Build Tur- 
bines This Way” (left hand pages) — 
“For Service Like This!” (facing 
pages). Left hand pages then go on 
to talk “Dynamic Balance’”—‘Mag- 
netic Detection”—‘‘Heat Testing”— 
and other severe tests turbines and 
their parts undergo in “the world’s 
turbine workshop.” Right 
hand pages sing a song of selling with 
powerful case histories—“Five Years 
of Service—43,000 Operating Hours 
—Total Maintenance—$96.01—100 
Per Cent Reliability.” Another states 
—‘“Twenty-three Years of Service— 
Smooth and Economical Today—Total 
Maintenance—$175.” 


largest 


Plus value in these two color 
spreads, and so far as we know an 
original idea with GE is the column, 
“Also in This Issue”—short blurbs on 
other GE products, and where to find 
more “info” in special ads about them 
elsewhere in the same issue. 

Perhaps these comments on GE seem 
brief and superficial after the detail 
we’ve gone to on other prize winners, 
but we feel that the fundamental 
idea is so homely and sound there is 
no need to quibble over smoothing out 
some of the copy, or refining layouts, 
and such details. We'll shake hands 


with the Professionals on this award. 


Lapp Insulator Company 


Lapp Insulator Company, LeRoy, 
Y., received first award by the 
Laymen’s Jury for the best advertis- 
ing displayed under the Accessory In- 
stallations classification. 


Two panels constituted Lapp Insu- 
lator’s prize-winning show. Panel 
No. 1 was to “acquaint the engineer 
responsible for power line design and 
construction with this relatively new 
type of insulator, to accustom him to 
its radical appearance and to sell him 
on the many superiorities of perform- 
ance which he can expect from lines 
equipped with this type insulator.” 

Copy is terse, and though its pur- 
pose is to describe a new type prod- 
uct, it, nevertheless, does not neglect 
to sell the benefits of that product. 
To us it appears as though Lapp’s 
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— and caboodle set well with us, and 
= we’re happy to agree with the Lay- 
<r men’s Jury this time in its selection. 
LS = Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
— Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Company, Pittsburgh, was given 
= \ first award by the Professional Jury 
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copywriter was a graduate of the fa- headings of these case histories, but operation, building load and rendering 


mous “S.A.I.” course because he cer- they all have as much meat in them as more efficient public service . . . is 


tainly ties his “owner benefits” on 
tightly to “product virtues.” 






Sample: “By eliminating the cause 


of radio interference, rather than TURNING 


striving to decrease the effect, Lapp 

has built in the Line Post the first CRYSTAL 
truly and permanently radio-free in- 

sulator. The single porcelain post, STRUCTURES 
without pin or conductive material 
between tie-wire and base makes the 
charging current so small that corona 
—the cause of interference—cannot 
form at rated voltage. For consumer 
good-will, get your power lines ‘off 
the air’ with Line Posts.” 

Praise, too, for simple, clean and 
effective layout treatment with top- 
notch illustrations by Koenig, remi- 
niscent of the streamline sketches of 
that Russian in Esquire. 

Panel No. 2 represented a program 
designed ‘“‘to acquaint engineers re- 


sponsible for power lines with the per- HE world moves forward with metals . . . and with the know-how 

formance record being made in serv- of using them. i 
ice by this relatively new type of in- Good looks and good value in metal products stem from editorial i] 
sulator. It was considered that such pages where good grey matter is foremost. 


Therefore METALS and ALLOYS. 

The Metallurgical Engineer . . . the man who produces metals and fin- 
ished products from metals . . . reads METALS and ALLOYS. For him 
and him alone this publication is edited. 


industry, due to the reluctance of 20,000 such men read METALS and ALLOYS, though the ABC circula- 
power company engineers to commit 


a campaign would be unusually effec- 
tive . . . because such information is 
not regularly available in the insulator 


tion is only 5,000 plus. Surveys have proved over 4 readers per copy. 
themselves for publication in matters These are some of the reasons why METALS ard ALLOYS oan make 
of this kind.” your advertising dollars work overtime. Ask us for more. 

That sounds like a large order. 
Here is a series of case histories, plain- 
ly labelled “Case History No. 1” on 
up. Looks like the series could go 


oa 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
| METALLURGICAL 
INBe } ENGINEERING | 


4 


on for quite some time, for the first 
ad states, ““At the time this advertise- 





ment is written, we have received re- 


ports from 39 installations, covering 
12,778 insulators representing 32,- M a A a S / A a LOYS 
483 insulator-years of service. A to- 
tal of 17 insulators have been removed. 330 WEST 42nd STREET..-N EW YORK 


Of these, 6 ‘did not need to come 
down at all; they were but slightly A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 


chipped.’ ” 
We won’t take space to echo the 
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noteworthy for some of the best sub- 
heads we’ve ever read. 

Each of the 
pages is labelled: “Partners in Progress 


handsomely-handled 
—QOne of a Series.” Illustrations are 
symbolic—golfer, watch dog, covered 
wagon, treasure chest; copy seems un- 
(“The boom of 
the 100- 


mile an hour rush of a motorcar on 


necessarily indirect 
big guns at Aberdeen 
two wheels these may be more 
thrilling than the proving tests on 
equipment, 


Westinghouse _ electrical 


but—"); and headlines 


“Muddy Footprints”) are stereotyped; 


(except 


but the subheads are right in there 
selling. 

For example, the “Muddy Foot- 
prints” heading leads into: “By de- 
veloping the detachable outdoor meter, 
Westinghouse engineers have made it 
possible to remove many annoyances 
and misunderstandings from the path 
of utility public relations.” 

“The Entering Wedge” 
more than an excuse of an illustration 


is nothing 
until you read: “Besides being an ex- 
cellent load-builder in itself, the Elec- 
tric Roaster, pioneered by Westing 
house, is winning thousands of women 
to the advantages of electric cookery.” 

There’s obedience to a rule that 
deserves to be engraved on every copy- 
writer’s desk: Somehow, make pro- 
vision for the reader who wants a 
short version of what it’s all about. 


United States Steel Corporation 
United States Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, received first award by 
both the Laymen’s and Professional 
Juries for the best advertising exhib- 
ited under the Metals classification. 
This was the only instance in which 
the juries concurred in their first 

awards 

We aren’t going to spend much 
time on this; we’ve been quoting U. S. 
Steel advertising at you ever since 
this feature began, and if you haven’t 
you've 


stopped to read Steel as 


thumbed through the industrial press, 


50 


you’d better start now. We'll just 
tell you about two ads out of the 
four campaigns Steel panelled. 

The purpose of the campaign on 
U.S.S. High Tensile Steels is to sell 
the makers and users of lifting, mov- 
ing and supporting equipment on the 
idea that they can cut operating costs 
through the reduction of excess weight 
in the material used. 

“Multiply 1,745,299 « 18 * 4... 
and write the answer in Red Ink’”’ is 
typical of Steel’s punchy headlines. 
The figures refer, consecutively, to 
the number of freight cars, the esti- 
mated annual cost of handling one 
ton of dead weight in freight car 
equipment, the number of tons esti- 
mated excess weight per car which 
can be eliminated by light-weight de- 
sign and U.S.S. Corten construction. 
“$125,661,528 


is somewhat on the side of sensational- 


The resultant waste” 
ism, but it seems to us that a little 
“whizz and whoozle” (see Fortune on 
Camel) is what industrial advertising 
is drying up for lack of. 

Now it probably isn’t altogether 
justifiable for an advertiser to capi- 
talize on boxcar figures concerning a 








MULTIPLY 









complete industry in an effort to scare 
the lone individual reader, but it’s 
certainly more excusable practice than 
wasting the reader’s time with the 
claptrap most advertisers dish out. 
Besides, plenty of solid 
fact concerning the _ individual’s 
own interest in the rest of this 
ad—“Tare weight has been reduced 
An average of four 


there’s 


20% and more. 
tons per car has been trimmed off. 
Revenue per car has been increased 
to 8%.” Which demon- 
figures—which, in the 


from 6% 
strates how 
final analysis are most conclusive— 
can be made interesting and even at- 
tention-getting. 

Most U.S.S stainless steel adver- 
tising exhibited was inclined to be a 
little too pat, or too obvious. “How 
Stainless Steel Wins Friends and Influ- 
ences People” is the type of idea that 
is most certainly satisfactory, but 
that’s all—you can imagine the same 
thing being used by the same agency 
for other accounts. An Extra 
Salesman with Every Pound” is a 
standard trick of the profession— 
smooth, but so smooth it is no longer 
sharp. What we liked best out of 
this campaign is the enterprise which 
was responsible for this one ad: “ ‘We 
Want Stainless Steel and We’re Will- 
ing to Pay for It,’ Say 73% of visitors 
at U. S. Auto Shows.” 

We'd guess Steel had been rework- 
ing the same old virtues of stainless 
so long that it was time for fresh 
So “a private in- 


“Free! 


copy ammunition. 
vestigating agency of unimpeachable 
standing” surveyed the auto shows, 
asking “On your next car would you 
prefer bright-metal parts made of 
stainless steel?” (a lead question if 
there ever was one) and “Considering 


1,745,299 «18x 4°... 
sec wrile Lhe answer 
in kell OHA 


$325, 661,526! 
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it never rusts or tarnishes, would you 
pay extra for it?” The purpose to 
which the favorable results were put 
is evident: ““No forward-looking auto- 
motive executive can fail to recog- 
nize the significance of these figures 
. . . Give the car buyer more Stainless 
Steel and he will be glad he bought 
your car.” 

The moral is this: copy facts need 
freshening themselves once in a while; 
a new copy slant isn’t always enough. 
If for no other reason than to spark 
up the copywriter! 


Winners and Juries 

There’s your group of winners, gen- 
tlemen—and as winners they stack 
up pretty well. Personally, we feel 
this year’s selections are an advance 
over last year’s. Whether industrial 
advertising has improved, or just the 
judging has, we don’t know—we hope 
it’s a little of both. 

We must confess we aren’t at all 
astonished over the fact that, count- 
ing second places, the Laymen’s Jury 
selections and those of the Profes- 
sional’s so closely coincided. If the 
pros are legitimately earning their liv- 
ing through knowing what sells lay- 
men, then the results should coincide. 

Next year we'd like to see a fighting 
grand jury. Just one jury—made up 
of buyers from industry, art and lay- 
out men, copy men, sales managers, 
etc. And then, to make this gang 
really perform, we'd like to add some- 
one tough and basic like Mark Wise- 
and let him have about five 
How about it? 

THe Copy CHASERS. 


man, 


votes. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 15.] 


Strip- Teasing 


The first-line of a chorus, whose 
forms divine are draped with a yard 
of ribbon, discussing piston rings— 
and the rather Garbo-esque charmer 
with rings on her fingers stop the 
reader—but does either induce him to 
delve into the copy itself? 

Perhaps Adrian of Hollywood de- 
signed the “Shock-Proof Terminals” 
lady’s garment—quite diaphanous, one 
might assume it is a nightgown, but 
its beaded top suggests a dinner gown 
—and it’s definitely not ‘“shock- 
proof.” Perhaps a line in the first 
paragraph of the copy answers our 
question—‘“for the wide range of serv- 
ices to which they are adaptable.” 


Bathing beauties are rather passe, 
but when we invade milady’s bath- 
room and show a model washing her 
raven tresses and bathing, we feel our 


been abused. The 


manufacturer of tub and shower in- 


intelligence has 


stallations surely must know that the 
American public is bath-conscious. 
Let him assume, then, that we know 
how to turn on water, how to get in 
and out of a bath tub, and also that 
it is quite improper to bathe with 
one’s clothes on—so why nude mod- 


probably apparent that we are not 
strongly imbued with the “back to 
nature” movement, nor are we saintly 
soul-savers—but we cannot but won- 
der why American industry must re- 
sort to the burlesque-type of illustra- 
tion. Perhaps those manufacturers are 
not old-fashioned who have main- 
tained that advertising is a serious 
business; that it plays a most impor- 
tant part in selling, and that Adam 
and Eve won no laurels for sales abil- 
ity. 








els? So, let’s take a day off. It’s fine 
From what has gone before, it is weather for golf or fishing! 
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ADVERTISING IN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS SELLS PRODUCTS TO INDUSTRY BE- 
CAUSE 51.857 ACTIVE PLANT OPERATING 
MEN USE “IEN” MONTHLY TO LOOK FOR 
THEIR CURRENT NEEDS. 


ONLY $79 TO $85 A MONTH TO 

DESCRIBE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

WHERE AND WHEN INDUSTRY'S 
BUYERS BUY. 


DETAILS? WRITE FOR “The IEN Plan” FOR 
YOUR 1939 PLANS 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUB. CO. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Getting Inquiries 
For Your Catalog 

We have just completed a very 
splendid catalog and are trying to de- 
termine just how we will distribute it. 
Can you tell us of any new or particu- 
larly effective methods that are being 
used? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

The increasingly popular method of 
prefiling catalogs in volumes stich as 
Sweet’s Catalog Service precludes the 
problem of catalog distribution, but, 
unfortunately, with your catalog al- 
ready produced you are unable to 
avail yourself of these services. There- 
fore, you may use one of the follow- 
ing plans to get your book in the 
hands of prospective buyers: 
sales- 


1. Personal distribution by 


men. 


2. Introductory 


letter asking if 
prospect would like a copy, mailing 
only to those who request it. 

3. Advertising the catalog in your 
regular advertising space; featuring 
the catalog in other direct mail, etc. 

We believe by far that the most 
effective way is through personal dis- 
tribution. However, if this is not 
practical, the second best method is 
to tell the customer a little bit about 
your catalog in a letter and get him 
to ask for it. Then the salesmen may 
take the books to those who request 
it or they may be sent through the 
mail with reasonable assurance that 
the prospect will look it over before 
filing. 

We have seen much money wasted 
in advertisements featuring catalogs. 
However, if in this catalog advertise- 
ment, you can preserve a very worth- 
while institutional value, and in tell- 
ing about your catalog tell about the 
quality or principal features of your 
products or service, it is quite possible 
that you may be killing two birds 
with one stone and getting inquiries 
for your salesmen. 

It is very important, however, in 


passing these on to your men that 
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they understand these inquiries are not 
for immediate business as most sales- 
men claim they secure altogether too 
many curiosity requests from people 
who are the most remote kind of 
prospects. 


Conserving Advertising Money 
For the Lean Year 

Now that we are entering a new pe- 
riod of better business, do you not 
think that it is in order to give some 
thought to what we should do to pro- 
tect our advertising programs from 
complete or drastic curtailments in 
the event of future depressions? Has 
there ever been any thought given to 
the advisability or practicability of 
setting up an advertising reserve in 
good times to provide for a continua- 
tion of the advertising program dur- 
ing lean years? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We believe it was Roger Babson 
who once advocated setting up an ad- 
vertising reserve in good times to be 
used in poor times. This is a very 
good idea if you find it necessary in 
advertising con- 


order to maintain 


tinuity. The average aggressive com- 
pany, even in a poor year, will usually 
carry on its basic advertising activi- 
ties, cutting down perhaps on volume 
and some of the frills. However, if 
there is any chance that your con- 
tinuity may be completely broken, it 
would certainly be desirable to set up 
a reserve to guard against this. 

After considering the importance 
of this basic continuity, we believe it 
is fairly reasonable to duck during 
times of low buying volume and 
greatly increase the advertising effort 
when there are plenty of orders that 
can be secured. It may be argued 
that twice as much effort is really 
needed in poor times. While this is 
reasonably true, it also is true that if 
the industrial buyer is not in the 
market, because of his own low busi- 
ness volume, all of the advertising in 
the world is not going to get him to 
purchase material or equipment for 
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which he has no use. You should, 
however, maintain sufficient schedule 
to keep your position in the field and 
in the minds of prospects when they 
resume buying. It’s a good time to 
actually sell the merits of your prod- 
ucts. 


Size of Advertising Space? 

We have been using half-page ad- 
vertisements as per attached copies 
but management is not entirely satis- 
fied. They think we should dominate, 
but still we only have half page ap- 
propriations. Do you believe we are 
wasting our money? Have you any 
thoughts on the subject? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Of course, bleed pages and colors 
cannot be secured for the price of 
half pages. There are, however, ways 
that small appropriations may be 
stretched so that they may appear to 
dominate. For instance, you might 
possibly go to bleed, color or both, 
using fewer insertions. 

One advertiser, we remember quite 
well for his current outstanding cam- 
paign, is using a special four color 
folder he has printed and sent to the 
This, of course, appears 
much less frequently than their old 
advertisements, but dominates every 
issue in which it does appear. 

There are many companies, how- 
ever, that are getting a real value 
from their advertising even though 
they do not dominate. You must re- 
member that a certain proportion of 
the men in every one of your markets 
are hunting for the right place to buy 
the product you sell. It is almost 
impossible to trace the inquiries but 
the advertising is playing its part just 
the same. 

In fact, there are some kinds of 
products that do not require acreage 
in advertising. Many small spaces 
might serve to the best possible ad- 
vantage. We think there is an even 
chance that yours may be included 
in this group. 


magazine. 


deGuzman Joins 


Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc. 


Paul deGuzman, formerly with Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, has be- 
come associated with Walter B. Snow & 
Staff, Inc., Boston, in an executive ca- 
pacity. Mr. deGuzman will assist Harold 
Bugbee, president of the agency, in sales 
promotion and development work in con- 
nection with both prospective and existing 
clients. 


J. F. Koellisch Resigns 

J. F. Koellisch, for the past six years 
editor of Plumbing and Heating Journal, 
New York, has announced his resignation. 

















Milestones 


in Publishing 


The 1939 A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog 
and Directory was published last month 
by The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and distributed to the member- 
ship. The complete “Directory of In- 
dustrial Equipment and Materials” carried 
in the volume prior to 1932, has been 
reinstated. This is the thirty-eighth issue 
of the volume and it carried catalog data 
of over 200 companies in its 478 pages. 
Included was an eight-page two-color 
“Made in Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A.” 


section 





* 

V. J. Brown, publishing director, Roads 
and Streets, Chicago, addressed the annual 
convention of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction at French Lick, Ind., 
last month on “Marketing an Industry.” 
Major Brown pointed to the need for new 
and better bridges throughout the coun- 
try which he asserted could be built at 
lower costs through the use of modern 
design and new kinds of materials 

In an effort to interpret its editorial 
performance and emphasize that business 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Readership Survey 


front side of the insert and twenty- 
two per cent for the back; Bakelite, 
18.6 per cent; Carbide & Carbon, 
17.8 per cent; Monsanto Chemical 
Company (color), 16.1 per cent; 
Bausch & Lomb, 14.4 per cent; Tay- 
lor Instrument Company, 13.6 per 
cent, and Patterson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company (color—front cover), 
13.6 per cent. (The percentage of 
visibility for the last-named was 70.3 
per cent.) 

Unusual lay-outs and copy treat- 
ment, often used in consumer adver- 
tising to gain attention, do not always 
industrial 


have the same effect in 


advertising. An interesting display 
by Mr. Wolcott showed seven pages 
in which copy 
treatment was used, and compared 


out-of -the-ordinary 


their actual records in ability to at- 
tract the readers’ attention. The score 
follows: 

Columbia Alkali Corporation, twen- 
ty-two per cent; Morse Chain Com- 
pany, 16.1 per cent; Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Company, 15.3 per cent; Cop- 
pus Engineering Corporation, 14.4 per 
cent; Crane Co., 11.9 per cent; Acme 
Steel Company, eleven per cent; and 
Rochester Engineering & Centrifugal 
Corporation, 6.8 per cent. 


papers are substantial enterprises capable 
of rendering useful and constructive serv- 
ices, The Traffic World has inaugurated a 
bulletin service which will point to the 
significance of its contents and give ad- 
vertisers an insight into the actual opera- 
tions and functions of the business press. 
° 

Frank N. Davis, formerly with The 
National Provisioner, has organized the 
Davis Publications, Chicago, to publish 
The Annual Meat Packers Guide. The 
first issue will appear March 1, and will 
contain inlormation on every step in the 
operation of a meat packing plant and 
the production of its products. 

* 

William D. Bennett, who has been with 
Hide and Leather Publishing Company, 
Chicago, and its predecessor, Jacobsen 
Publishing Company, for thirty-five years, 


has retired. The company publishes Hide 
and Leather and Hide and Leather Blue 
Book. Frederick G. Moynahan has been 
named to succeed Mr. Bennett as New 
England manager in Boston. 
2s 

Building Maintenance ©& Modernization, 
Boston, will adopt a larger page size effec- 
tive with the November issue. The new 
size will be 1014 by 15 inches. 





Acme Increases Appropriation 

Acme Machinery Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of threading and upsetting 
machines, has doubled its advertising ap- 
propriation. American Machinist, Iron 
Age, Machinery and Metal Progress, as 
well as direct mail, will be used. John 
Stephan, Advertising, Cleveland, has been 
named to handle the account. 








Used by more than 900 leading American 
firms to contact the vast Soviet market 


AMTORG CATALOG 


OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY and TRADE 


4G 
G TRADIT } 
HORPOR ATION, 


0 
pi VEgV OK? 











Size 9”x12”, 
First Printing 
10,000 copies 


1,100 pages. 


5th EDITION (1939-1940) 
NOW IN PREPARATION 
a 


Contents 
TEXT: 265 pages 

Technical and economic studies covering 
the latest developments in American equip- 
ment and industrial practice. Prepared 
by specialists in collaboration with the 
technical staff of the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation. 
COMMODITY and SOURCE INDEX: 

135 pages 
More than 5,000 listings of 
manufacturing and_ industrial 
their products and services of interest to 
the Soviet market. 
ADVERTISING SECTION: 700 pages 
Announcements by American firms. Pres- 


entation of their products and services 
of interest to Soviet purchasing execu- 


tives. 
e 


American 
concerns, 


THE ONLY SOVIET BUYERS’ REFERENCE GUIDE of 

AMERICAN PRODUCTS—Published in Russian for the use 

of Engineers, Executives and Purchasing Organizations in 
the Soviet Union 


= 1. The growing popularity of American equipment, technique and supplies in 


the Soviet Union is reflected in the extensive purchases made in the U. 


oS A 


by the Soviet Union since the 1936 trade agreement. 


i 2. During the past few years there has been a marked extension in the Soviet 


Union of the system of direct buying by Soviet importing organizations from 


American firms. 


These two facts establish the exceptional importance of this new edition to American 


firms. 


Printed in the Russian language, the Amtorg Catalog of American Industry and 


Trade is distributed exclusively in the Soviet Union among leading industrial and trade 
organizations, technical bureaus, offices of the Commissariats of heavy and light industries, 


transportation and communication. 


For complete details write to 


INREKLAMA SERVICE (Exclusive Representatives ) 


261 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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YES, HE FOUND HE 
COULD COVER THE 


“ECONOMIC BUYING AND 
SPECIFYING POWER” 


OF THE ANNUAL 


b BILLION DOLLAR 
HIGHWAY MARKET 


WITH ONE PUBLICATION 


ROADS 0 STREETS 


A GILLETTE PUBLICATION-CHICAGO 


PUT A HOOK 
INAT 


Whatever your selling program 
is, it will be more effective for 
the hooks we can help you put 
in it—the new points just a little 
sharper. Let us tell you of the 
“hooks” we have developed for 
our present clientele—over a 
score of conservative manufac- 
turers selling nationally and in- 
ternationally. Tell your secre- 
tary to arrange an appointment 
to see “Hooks,” a presentation 
which explains fully. 


EVANS 


ASSOCIATES, INC 


225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 


e CHICAGO ° 







ADVERTISING @ SALES PROMOTION 
MARKETING @ MANAGEMENT 





Jan 
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Product Design 


favorable to the and maker 
alike. And the fact that a machine 
looks clean and sanitary can be a real 


owner 


asset to a company’s public relations 
Take, 


case of a bottle washing and steriliz- 


program. for example, the 


ing machine which we recently re- 


designed. A big piece of equipment 
(thirty feet long, six feet high, eleven 
feet wide) this machine is used in 


Industrial 
expositions 








Nov. 9-16. Annual National Motor Truck 
Show, Commerce Hall, New York. 


Nov. 11. National Automobile Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Nov. 13-17. Exhibit of U. S. Building & 
Loan League, Palmer House, Chicago. 


Nov. 14-16. Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Radio Manufacturers Association, Saga- 
more Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dec. 5-10. Automotive Service Industries 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


Dec. 5-10. Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago 


Dec. 5-10. 13th National Exposition of 
Power & Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Dec. 12-15. National Association of Coin- 
operated Machine Manufacturers, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Jan. 16-19. Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning Exhibit, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


52.97 


Jan. 23-27. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Box 430, Battle Creek, Mich. 


25-27. Annual Conventions, National 
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Scale model of a bottle washing ma- 
chine which takes place of mass of 
machinery shown in old installation. 
The machine is nearly thirty feet long 


carbonated beverage bottling plants 
The management of these plants re- 
cently decided that it is good policy 


to show consumers through their 
place to see the conditions under 
which their drinks are made. And 


this machine, with its housing of 
lustrous black and gleaming white, 
with all trim of 
steel, fits right into the plans. So 
well, in fact, that even before it was 
in production, the manufacturer sold 
four units on the strength of sketches 
representing 


its metal stainless 





made of it. Four units 
a total of some forty thousand dollars 
—on the strength of a color drawing. 
Did you ask if redesign pays? 


Sand & Gravel Assn. and National 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Assn., Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 951 Mun 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1. Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Assn., Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 1735 14th 
St., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2. Automotive Accessories 
Manufacturers Association, New York 


261 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Feb., 1939. National School Supplies and 
Equipment Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 7-9. Concrete Industries Exposition, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 400 W. Madi 
son St., Chicago. 


Mar. 7-10. The American Road Build- 
ers’ Association Convention and High- 
way Exhibit, San Francisco. 952 Na- 
tional Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Mar. 7-10. Packaging Exposition, New 
York. 232 Madison Ave., New York. 


Mar. 13-16. National Railway Appliance 
Association, Chicago. 910 S$. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 

Mar. 14-18. Second annual Machine and 
Tool Progress Exhibition, Convention 
Hall, Detroit. 2567 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit. 

Apr. 3-8. Southern Textile Exposition, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Apr. 17-21. Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Philadelphia. 925 Park Square Bldg., 
Boston. 


Apr. 24-29. Oil World Exposition, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 414 Petroleum Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 
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Employe Papers 


tell them about holding up the law. 
We talk to them about good sales- 
manship and capital and labor and 
the chance of promotion. We have 
talked to them about ethics and we 
have talked to them about the ma- 
chinery of the business, the machin- 
ery of the corporation and the ma- 
chinery of the government.” 

The mortality of house publications 
can usually be traced to the fact that 
it is often left as a one-man job, and 
after a few issues the editor becomes 
stale and so does the magazine. But 
here’s the rub; when the president or 
the director of operations decides that 
his company shall produce a maga- 
zine, he often—too often—makes the 
mistake of under-estimating its value 
—of being favorable to it, but not 
appreciative of the necessity for a 
live editor to handle its production. 
A man is chosen from within the or- 
ganization who has shown aptitude, 
after a fashion, and the little publi- 
cation is brought into the world. 
After the first issue, everybody except 
the editor has rather the impression 
that the thing can get itself out every 
month, and if it lasts for more than 
six issues, the chances are TEN TO 
ONE its identity and purpose have 
been lost to the gentlemen of the 
board in the nebulous swirl of big 
business. 

If they haven’t lost sight of the 
publication, then it is a case of an- 
other evil, everybody wanting to have 
a finger in the pie, and the editor who 
can’t defend his publication is apt to 
see it torn limb from limb by his 
immediate masters and thrown to- 
gether again in one way or another 
The worse the editor, the more the 
magazine is disfigured. 

What is a capable house publica- 
tion editor? 

One who has a decent flow of Eng- 
lish and a practical business head. 

On the one hand, he should be suf- 
ficiently literary by inclination to 
keep his paper balanced—to have that 
knack of mixing in an issue the right 
proportion of inspirational copy, in- 
stitutional builders, technical articles, 
personal notes and humor. 

You know, the sixty-page house 
publication devoted to _ personalities 
and sly sarcasms, is a trite sheet. If 
you must write the history of men, 


for heaven’s sake make it a worthy 
one. 

No editor’s ability is going to be 
enhanced by an augmenting morgue 
of feeble jokes and a record of point- 
less incidents—he’d better be spend- 
ing his efforts in swinging employe- 
confidence in his plant and his prod- 
uct. 

Don’t misunderstand. I am _ not 
condemning the value of putting per- 
sonality into pages. It can be done 
to advantage, and when used with 
discretion, such as short write-ups and 
photos of employes who have done 
something to warrant attention, en- 
hance the columns very much. De- 
partment editors and regular contribu- 
tors are largely responsible for the 
abuse of this feature, and it takes a 
determined and diplomatic editor to 
hold them in and keep them happy at 
the same time. 

Loads and loads of material goes 
over the executive’s desk every day 
that is suitable for including in a 
house publication. 

Now in conclusion, I should like 
to emphasize that the employe pub- 
lication will justify its right to live 
if management will just recognize its 
need. Give it competent editorial 
direction and then religiously adhere 
to the following five rules: 

(1) Make the magazine interesting 
to the employe. 

(2) Make the magazine attractive 
in appearance. 

(3) Appoint a staff of reporters 
among the employes. 

(4) Maintain the active coépera- 
tion of the company officials. 

(5) Always publish the magazine 
regularly and on time! 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 30.] 


Clinic Sessions 


submitted by more than 100 publica- 
tions, now provide a common denom- 
inator for comparing the circulations 
and editorial formulae of competitive 
magazines. 

The discussion made clear that the 
forms are not to be regarded as the 
sole basis for selection of media. They 
put the available statistical informa- 
tion on media in a readily comprehen- 
sive form and permit the advertiser to 
start from this point and make what- 
ever additional analysis of publica- 
tions is necessary. 
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buy 
Filters 


in units of million 
gallon capacities 


Sewage treatment requires a 
wide range of mechanical 
equipment. Aerators, digest- 
ers, huge filters, screens, and 
other operating and recording 
units are combined with con- 
struction materials to build 
the specialized plant required 
for each specific location. 

Sanitary engineering is a 
specialty—yet it is a phase of 
civil engineering. And, sani- 
tary engineers are civil engi- 
neers, vitally interested in all 
branches of engineering ac- 
tivity. 

Ask the sanitary engineers 
with whom you do business 
which publication they pre- 
fer. On their opinions you 
will use this periodical to 
reach the important buyers. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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NEEDED: 


TOOLS FOR 


SELLING! 


Coal producers, 
under the Guffey 
Law, are con- 
fronted with the 
need for modern, 
up-to-date, 
stream-line selling. 


Any equipment 
that makes coal a 
more salable prod- 
uct finds a ready 
market in 


“4 


NEW YORK—Whitehall Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 
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Appreciate Conference Report 


To THE Eprror: Personally, and as 


president of N.ILA.A., I want to 
thank you for the very splendid job 
you did in covering the N.ILA.A. 


Cleveland conference in your October 
issue. It was a tough conference to 
cover, and personally I don’t see how 
you did it. For the man who couldn’t 
attend, you have provided an excellent 
cross section of the entire three days. 
I am sure our entire organization ap- 
preciates your interest and coépera- 
tion very much. 
STANLEY A. KNISELY, 
President, National Industrial 


Advertisers Association. 


To tHe Eprror: We have just re- 
ceived our copy of the October IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
congratulate you on the very thorough 


Permit us to 


way in which you have reported the 
N.LA.A. Cleveland conference. While 
we attended the conference, we feel it 
is extremely valuable to have at hand 
complete reports of the text of ad- 
dresses given so that they may be 
studied over at leisure and referred to 
whenever necessary. 

I consider your October issue so 
worth while that I want you to send 
me four extra copies if these are avail- 
able and bill us for the usual single 
copy rate. These copies will be passed 
around to various individuals in this 
organization to whom we feel they 
will convey the most good. 

R. B. THomas, 
Sales Promotion Dept., Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Michigan City, Ind. 
7, © 
The Real Question Is: 
"Who Is Right?" 

To THE Eprror: Congratulations on 
your October 
N.LA.A. conference. 
tainly turned out an issue which every 


reporting the 
You have cer- 


issue 


advertising man will find interesting 
and helpful, and you have done a 
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commendable job here of reporting. 

I am greatly surprised at your com- 
ment on the N.I.A.A. Panel Awards, 
however, for I just can’t make my 
arithmetic tally with your comments. 


You create the distinct impression 
that the two juries were close enough 
in agreement to indicate that adver- 
tising men can pick the winners. My 
examination of the facts indicates that 
here is another glowing example of 
the inability of advertising men to 
pick the winning ads by a cursory ex- 
My arithmetic strength- 
ens a growing conviction that .. . in 
the only 


amination. 


the absence of the results .. . 
dependable way to judge the value of 
an advertisement or a campaign is by 
a carefully worked out, tested, and 
properly weighted check list of the 
elements. 

My simple reasoning and arithmetic 
says that the two juries were in sur- 
prising disagreement on the selection 
of the winning campaigns, and that 
if they had to pool their judgments 
together and come out with one set of 
prize winners, they might as well toss 
a coin. 

My figures show that the profession- 
als agree with the laymen only 1674 
per cent of the time on the winning 
campaign and only fifty per cent of 
the time on whether the laymen-se- 
lected campaigns were in the running 
at all. 

The laymen agree with the profes- 
sionals’ selection of winners only 1624 
per cent of the time and are only 33% 
per cent in agreement on whether the 
were 


professional-selected campaigns 


in the running at all. 

Even if we assume that the win- 
ning campaigns and the runners up 
were all about equal, and lump them 
all together, the two juries were only 

2 cent in agreement. In 
other words, there’s about a 50-50 
agreement and they might just as well 
have tossed a coin. 


55% per 














I realize that your comments were 
written in the heat of rushing an im- 
portant and timely issue to press, and 
probably were made after only a cur- 
sory comparison of the selections by 
the two juries. I believe, however, 
that your comment has created a false 
impression which is not warranted by 
the facts, and which should be cor- 
rected. 
Roy D. E.uiorr, 
General Manager, Elliott 
Advertising Agency, Boston. 
7’ 
Checking the Score 
On Power Transmission 

To the Copy Chasers: Very nice 
work in O. K. As Inserted with your 
comments on power transmission ad- 
vertising, the field in which I have 
spent most of my life. Your comments 
were very interesting, said with the 
frank and fearless candor which should 
be an outstanding characteristic of all 
advertising men, and is of many. Your 
comments on my Rockwood advertise- 
ment were appreciated and sensible. I 
am one of those advertising men who 
are very appreciative of and inspired by 
any type of adverse criticism—princi- 
pally because we get so little of it and 
meet so many well-meaning but non- 
thinking people who tell us that every- 
thing we do is very good—which is of 
course not true to the type of adver- 
tising man who has never done any- 
thing but retains a post mortem feel- 
ing that if he had it to do over again 
he could have done it better. 

However, as you have entertained 
me with your comment, maybe it 
would be entertaining to you to know 
how you came out. Most of your 
comments were outstanding hits— 
bulls eyes—but some missed the mark 
so widely that maybe you would be 
amused to know about it. 

Of course your comments that you 
are going to undertake the study of 
advertising evaluation—which many 
of the Chicago men you know, includ- 
ing the writer, studied about the same 
time the Townsends began their think- 
ing on this subject, and moreover 
studied from the same course—will 
make your O. K. As Inserted more ac- 
curate in the appraisal of the selling 
value of the advertisements you write 
about. After all we must remember 
Jim Peck’s good horse sense in preach- 
ing about two years ago that many 
advertisers would criticize trade paper 
advertising as compared to direct mail 
and then turn around and put all their 
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real selling efforts into direct mail and 
leave them out of their magazine ad- 
vertisements. These were remarks 
that rang so true that many of us 
watched carefully. Jim also said that 
if we wanted magazine advertising to 
do a sales job that such advertising 
“should put on overalls and get to 
work” on the selling job instead of be- 
ing just all dressed up real pretty-like 
for a parade. Between the lines, Jim 
hinted that many magazine advertise- 
ments were lousy from a selling angle 
—even if everybody said they “looked 
nice.” 


Well boys, here is how you come 
out. I will comment only on those 
you missed. On Allis-Chalmers, Bos- 
ton Woven Hose’s Ralph Condor’s 
work, Dayton Rubber’s abortion, 
Dodge, Gates and G. & K. you were 
very good. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber you missed 
a mile. They have had no fresh view- 
point—no new way to present a good, 
old idea for twenty years. Many plant 
men no longer read what they say as 
they don’t believe their reports. The 
basic idea is wonderful—but the con- 

(Continued on Page 59) 








A welcome caller at the beginning of 





a new EXPORT year on the 





Builders, Contractors, Central Stations, Pri- Nitrate, Coal and Petro- 
Civil Engineers and Archi- vately owned Generating leum); 
tects; Plants, Electrical Engi- Industrials and Sugar 


Government Officials, neers and 


Contractors on Centrals; 


State and Municipal En- Electrical Engineering Importers and Dealers 

gineers, Sanitation, Irri- Projects; in Industrial and Electri- 

gation; Mines and Mining Engi- cal Machinery, Transpor- 
Steam and Electric Rail- neers (including Ferrous’ tation Equipment, etc. 


ways and Railway Shops; and Non-Ferrous Metals, 


—in these active, buying, Spanish-reading markets . .. . 





Argentina Paraguay Dominican Guatemala Mexico 

Bolivia Peru Republic Honduras Azores 

Brazil Uruguay Philippine Nicaragua Canary Islands 
Chile Venezuela Islands Panama Portugal 
Colombia Cuba Puerto Rico Republic Spain 

Ecuador Costa Rica Salvador 


gy Again, the McGraw-Hill editorial fa- 
cilities combine to produce for publi- 
cation in the January 1939 annual review 
issue of Ingenieria Internacional the record 
of the year's achievements in engineering 
and industry. Extra circulation of this im- 


portant issue will permit a wide distribu- 
tion of this valuable reference issue to 
Latin-American engineering and industry. 
Last year’s edition was an impressive vol- 
ume. It will pay you to advertise in the 
1939 edition! 
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NILA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


HEAT 1 TREATING 
F ORGING 


Are you covering—ade- 
quately—the active metal 
industry's heat treating and 








forging divisions? HEAT , 
TREATING AND FORG- J. Donald Smith Heads exact physical and chemical specifications 
} pl os Mason-Dixon Chapter - ane ve steel specifications to closer 
: tolerances stomz 
month before more than J. Donald Smith, York Ice Machinery “i dR. Vv vit ». Ditz = ‘Col Cae 
4000 buyers of equipment Company, York, Pa., has been elected my, 4 gee eel par licen f 
and supplies in these im- ak She eile Ind “a pany, Detroit, has been elected vice-presi- 
portant plants and depart- Ad ; a © 7 ason ixon ndustria dent of the Detroit Chapter, succeeding 
ments. Advertisers, succeeding Terry Mitchell, Frank J. Enright, who has removed 
_We invite an investiga- advertising manager, Frick Company Ch a a ee & 
tion of the merits of this Waynesboro, Pa.. founder president. Oth- leveland. Mr. Vivian was formerly sec- 
paper. am FF where er president. th- retary-treasurer, which position has been 
er officers elected were: vice-president, filled by the election of Leo E. Gannon, 
Published by Frank W. Pensinger, Landis Tool Com- Palmer-Bee Company. Henry G. Doering 
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Wh ‘ ‘oltz, Foltz sssinger Company, Lan- : 
I an ak a Sane, San Boston Told of Necessity 
Heat Treating For Maintaining Budget 
and Forging» Teas Relieves Knisely Due to current trends there is neces- 
As Cleveland President sity for maintaining budgets and expend- 


Paul Teas, Cleveland agency head, has ing promotional programs, Prof. H. R., 
been elected president, Industrial Market- Tosdal, Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ers of Cleveland, succeeding Stanley A. ness Administration, told the Technical 

RE nisely, advertising Advertising Association, Boston, Oct. 21, 
manenee Republic in his talk on “Recent Trends in Market- 
, ing and Their Effect on Industrial Sell- 














Steel Corporation, ing * 
who has resigned in Prof. Tosdal pointed out that during 
order to give his the past ten or fifteen years there has 
full attention to du- been a decided change of pace in indus- 
ties as president of try. Competition has been greatly intensi- 
the National Indus- fied, and the growth of business has grad- 
trial Advertis- ually been catching up with the extension 
ers Association. Mr. of frontiers. He also pointed out the 
Teas was formerly increasing growth of government control 
vice-president of the through various agencies as a reason for 
| rs gee | Darema business men to gather and present facts 
ously § fe S sec- , 
ety ocelot of their own. ba 
PAUL TEAS Joseph L. Beltz, Market research will play a greater part 
in selling and advertising in the next 


advertising mana- - he wre en- 

ger, Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, O., few years, he asserted, but warned that 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Teas as such work should get at all the facts as 
vice-president. E. L. Oldham, advertis- thoroughly as possible. He stressed the 
importance of having management fully 


| ing manager, The Cleveland Rock Drill 


| Company, ‘continues as secretary-treasurer. 


Research Is Guide to 
Advertising Theme 


Customer research as a fundamental 
basis for building and guiding advertising 
and merchandising campaigns is the key 
to better promotion of standardized prod- 
ucts according to Keith J. Evans, advertis- 

| ing manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, who addressed the Indus- 
of ingot ca- trial Marketers of Detroit last month. Mr. 


Average Steel Tonnage has 


now passed 55%, 





pacity. This is the greatest ac- Evans pointed out that the Ryerson com- 
tivity shown by the steel indus- pany'’s advertising is based on direct in- 
try in over a year. Indications vestigations of the controlling problems of 
are that this activity will con- industry's steel purchasing problems. H. S. VAN SCOYOC R. S. GILDART 
tinue. Are you taking every Thus, he said, a number of years ago 
advantage of placing your sales | “deliveries were the paramount ques- So that you may be better acquaint- 
message before the men in the tion. The company proceeded to estab- ed with two newly elected chapter 
steel plants who decide what lish complete stocks and built its sales Sdoate bh th rl f 
equipment shall be purchased? promotion campaign on keeping industry presidents, here are e pic ures © 
. continuously informed as to the amount of H. S. Van Scoyoc, advertising man- 
Write for copy of new eight- - -- a : 
pege booklet, telling why BLAST stocks available for “immediate delivery. ager, Canadian Cement Company, 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT When deliveries no longer were impor- Ltd. president, Technical Advertisers 
can help you in contacting the tant as the result of stocks being main- x f |, and Ralph S. 
steel industry. ontenl ts come I wef Association of Montreal, and Ralp 
| aine y most companies, researc eve 
| oped that steel quality and “consistency” Gildart, advertising manager, Gen- 
became the most important consideration eral Fireproofing Company, Youngs- 
-jiaae DUBLICATIONS.: ~ ye geo Pepa As a ~ § town, O., president, Youngstown Dis- 
s s z, company ) ° ° 
108 SMITHFIELD ST. fini heee Locgrngee . ~ eertfving™ its trict Industrial Marketers (see IM, 
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informed on the importance of all facts 
and of having plans once started carried 
out to their fullest extent. 


Cincinnati Picks Own 
Outstanding Advertising 


Cincinnati Association of Industrial 
Marketers held its annual advertising 
awards meeting Oct. 25, and distributed 
the honors as follows: 

First prize: “Cushioning an Earth- 
quake”—The Richardson Company; Har- 
ry Jaap, Jaap Agency, copywriter. Second 
prize: “What Makes Main Street?”—R. 
K. LeBlond Company, Walter Rybolt, ad- 
vertising manager; Ted Brown, copywriter, 
Perry-Brown Advertising Agency. Third 
prize: “Better Pinion Shafts 20% Less 
Cost’”—Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany; Herman L. Klein, copywriter. 
Fourth prize: “Undermined for 70 Feet, 
Yet It Sagged Only 2 Inches’—Armco 
Culvert Manufacturers Association; How- 
ard K. Kenyon, copywriter. Fifth prize: 
“They're Old Hands at These Tough 
Jobs”—Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany; Henry J. Dods, copywriter. 

Prizes were provided by Don Gardner, 
publisher, Modern Machine Shop. The 
Copy Chasers will select their winner from 
the group next month. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE $57] 


Letters 


tinued lack of imagination in for 
twenty years following the first old 
pattern is outstandingly stale and any 
good man could take that campaign 
and double the results secured. The 
main virtue ten years ago was that by 
calling the Goodyear salesmen Good- 
year Technica! Men, the salesmen were 
forced to go out in the plants and BE 
To have continued 
such advertising without change for 


technical men. 


so long a time shows lack of thinking 
on the part of someone. For it has 
reached the “bore” stage in present 
format. 

Link-Belt was your next mistake— 
not that I don’t agree with you in 
many of your thoughts but you failed 
to note the one all-important objec- 
tive of advertising—and failed to com- 
ment or recognize that last year Link- 
Belt was a company doing a thirty 
million dollar volume when ten years 
ago they were only a twenty-five mil- 
lion volume company. If you owned 
all the stock in that company, which 
kind of an advertising man would you 
want—one who built the company to 
larger volume and larger profits or one 
whose advertising secured the praise of 
all those who are in no position to buy 
a nickel’s worth of the firm’s prod- 
ucts. After all, there is something we 
are trying to do with all this advertis- 
ing effort we take such interest in and 
if building the volume and security 
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and profit of the company paying the 
bills is not the alpha and omega of it 
all then what, in heaven’s name, is? 

Your comments on P. T. C. (Power 
Transmission Council) advertising are 
particularly pleasing to me. It is the 
work of men who do not understand 
what it is all about, who do not know 
very much about industrial selling, 
and six years ago when I was supposed 
to be a member of a committee of 
three to decide on this advertising I 
resigned when I found it was going 
to be forced-into-being, against the 





best advice of two of the then three 


committee members. 

Reading Bret Hart recently, I came 
upon a masterpiece where he was talk- 
ing about an 18-year-old girl “who 
had been expensively educated, was 
profoundly ignorant in two languages 
and had a trained misunderstanding of 
music and painting.” I am afraid of 
carrying this thought very far among 
our own group—for fear it might 
tread on too many toes. 

J. R. Hopkins, 
Advertising Council, Chicago. 
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1939 Market Data Book 
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Bound by 
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What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 2,000 of them in all these 


fields—prompltly, carefully and 
intelligently — 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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DO YOU KNOW. 
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Advertising-Minded 


the job of advertising manager should 
be to what is needed to 
enable the company to reach its sales 
objectives. Plan the advertising to 
fit the job to be done, rather than 
certain 


determine 


as a means of spending a 
amount that has already been appro- 
priated. If you prepare an advertis- 
ing plan that is tailor-made to the 
job to be done, you'll come a lot 
closer to reaching your objective than 
if you merely set out to spend a cer- 


tain amount of money 


Because of the difference in the 
character of the advertising and pro- 
motion needed for various products in 
this group, advertising expenditures 
have a wide variation, if measured in 
terms of sales volume. In some cases 
it may be only a fraction of one per 
cent, and in another a_ substantial 
percentage of total sales volume. 

The advertising and publicity de- 
partment is well organized, and its 
records are complete. In buying 
space in industrial publications, for 
example, the department aims to be 
guided by information on media 
added to its files from time to time. 
In looking over a sample file, the 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING representa- 
tive was impressed with the lack of 
data on certain publications. In some 
instances it little 


than a circulation statement and rate 


consisted of more 
card. 

“Publishers do not give us as much 
constructive information as we would 
like to have,” this ad 
“We would like to have in our 


commented 
man. 
files a picture of publication activities 
which would help us to evaluate each 
very But 
much promotion sent out by pub- 
general 
than 


medium accurately. too 


lishers consists merely of 


statements and claims, rather 


actual facts.” 

Getting back to the theme of co- 
operation with the sales department, 
it should be emphasized that space 
advertising is only one of the many 
activities which keeps the promotion 
department busy. For instance, there 
is a permanent organization in charge 
of exhibits at industrial shows and 
expositions. The exhibits are care- 
fully planned, and are taken very 
seriously, in view of the considerable 
cost of preparation and representa- 


tion. Experts are in charge of the 


| building and installation of the com- 


pany’s displays, which are made at 
several score of the leading indus- 
trial expositions of the country. 

One of the most interesting and 
practical of the department’s activi- 
ties is motion pictures. The adver- 
tising and publicity department makes 
its own pictures, and its store-room 
contains a large number of films 
which are used in personal sales work, 
as well as in group presentations. 

An interesting which 
shows what can be done in this di- 
rection was related by the advertising 
manager: 


incident 


“One of our sales executives had a 
date with a big industrial company 
in the Middle West,” he said. “Only 
a few days before he was scheduled 
to leave, he presented his problem to 
the advertising department. He had 
no way of visually demonstrating 
the advantages of our particular serv- 
ice for the job which this manufac- 
turer had to perform. 


“I suggested a movie, although it 


seemed to the sales executive that 
this could not possibly be arranged 
in the time still remaining. But we 


sent our photographer to a plant 
where a similar installation had been 
made, took the pictures, developed 
them, titled the film and had the 
completed picture in the hands of 
the sales manager by the time he was 
ready to entrain for the West. 
“The next evening, he telephoned 
me at my home to report that the 
presentation had been so successful 
that he had been able to sign a con- 
tract calling for the use of over 
$250,000 worth of our products.” 
This is the sort of close coéperation 
with that has made 
the advertising and publicity depart- 


sales activities 
ment a real factor in selling, and has 
given it the confidence and the en- 
thusiastic coéperation of sales execu- 
tives, as well as the general manage- 
ment. 
that advertising is done for the pur- 
pose of making sales, and that it is 
an activity exactly parallel to that of 
any other sales-making job. 


It is based on the assumption 


“The weakness of much advertis- 
ing, from a sales standpoint,” com- 
ments our friend, “is that it is too 
far away from the immediate task of 
selling the company’s goods. It doesn’t 
recognize what the sales problem is, 
and it doesn’t tie in directly with the 
efforts of the individual salesmen out 
in the field. It is only by maintain- 
ing a short-range, practical viewpoint 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 


Do closing dates 


hound you? 








Plumbing Industry Points to 
Continued Better Business 
@ “NEVER, in the fifty years of 
Domestic Engineering’s publishing ex- 
perience, have we observed a concen- 
tration of circumstances and condi- 
tions which hold as much promise for 
our industry, as those which exist to- 
day.” This is the introduction to a 
which was directed to the 
plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing industry upon announcement, 
Sept. 30, that war in Europe had been 
averted. 


message 


A combination of factors is re- 
sponsible for this One, 
which has great weight, is based on 
the monthly of 115 key 
plumbing and heating wholesalers to 
our Marketing and Research Bureau. 
Revealed by this is the fact that for 
the first time since May, 1937, an 
actual increase in cast iron boiler fac- 


viewpoint. 


reports 


tory shipments was registered over a 
corresponding month in July of this 
year. August improved with more 
than the normal increase. 
This gain broke a steady decline in 
plumbing and 
sales since March of this year. 


seasonal 


heating wholesalers’ 

Among key items indicating busi- 
ness trends in the plumbing and heat- 
ing field are range boiler shipments 
which ran forty-seven per cent ahead 
of July, 1937. Shipments of domestic 
and stokers 
21.74 per cent greater in July of this 
year than in July, 1937. This is the 
first time since Sept., 1937, that sto- 
kers have shown an increase over the 
corresponding month of the previous 
year. 

Another condition which holds sig- 


small commercial were 


nificant promise for improved business 
is that while the foreign situation held | 
the center of the stage with threats, | 
counter-threats and ultimatums until 
completely 
overshadowed, only temporarily did 
business as a whole react downward, | 


everyday realities were 


after which it continued quietly up-| 
ward waiting for forward-looking in- | 
dividuals to boost it to higher levels. | 

Reaction from the disturbing effect 
of the war scare has had its antici-| 
pated result in boosting business in- 
dexes. With a Federal Bank Board 
predicting continued activity through | 
early winter; with a recent survey 
decline in foreclosures; 
with a gradual decline in house rentals, 


revealing a 


and with no decline seen in home 
building, all indications point to con- | 
advances. — WILLIAM =OW'W.«Y 


GaATHARD, Editorial Director, Domes- 


tinued 
tic Engineering. 


Freight Car Surpluses 
Show Decrease 
@ IN the last half of September, | 


freight car amounted to 
169,432 of 36,757 
cars as compared with the preceding 


surpluses 
cars, a decrease 
two-week period, and the lowest since | 
the first half of November, 1937. | 
Since the first half of June, when | 
freight car surpluses reached the year’s 
peak of 329,023 cars, there has been 
a decrease of 159,591 cars, indicating 
how rapidly surpluses have dwindled 
as trafic increased. In the last half of | 
September, 1937, there were 104,385 | 
surplus cars, or 65,047 fewer than this | 
year, and five years ago in 1933, sur- 
pluses for the same period totaled | 
380,088 cars.—Railway Age. 





on advertising as a part of the sales- 
making machinery of the company, as 
I see it, that advertising executives 
large expenditures 
which they are making. 


can justify the 


“Advertising can be approached 
with just as practical and sales-mind- 
ed a point of view as the task of an 
And unless this 


practical, close-range view of adver- 


individual salesman. 


tising objectives is constantly main- 
tained, there is great danger of the 


job degenerating into something too 
diffused and general to have the spe- 
cific relationship to making sales that 
industrial advertising, in my opinion, | 
should possess.” 





Alvey-Ferguson Appoints Agency 


The Alvey-Ferguson Company, Cincin- | 
nati, manufacturers of conveying machin- 
ery, has appointed The Keelor & Stites 
Company, Cincinnati, as advertising coun- | 
sel. Test campaigns in industrial publica- 
tions are now running 
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The Advertising Manager 


who works with one eye glued 
to the calendar and the other 
to the clock, has no time left 
for the real functions of adver- 
tising management — sales 
analyses, market studies, field 
investigations, the conception 
and development of really good 
sales-getting ideas, the cultiva- 
tion of advertising-sales rela- 
tionships. His life is just one 
closing date after another. He 
needs help. 


What Kind of Help? 


The kind offered by an indus- 
trial advertising agency which 
understands the advertising 
manager's difficulties and works 
with him to meet them... an 
agency that knows industrial 
equipment and how to adver- 
tise it... an agency that takes 
the burden of detail from the 
advertising manager's should- 
ers, and helps him to be of 
greater value to his company, 
and to himself. 


PETERSON & KEMPNER, INC., 


is that kind of an agency. Our 
principals combine an engi- 
neering background with years 
of successful industrial adver- 
tising and selling experience. 
Our clients include a number 
of advertising managers with 
whom we have worked for 
years. Our service extends to 
any degree required. Our 
charges are reasonable, as in- 
vestigation will show. Why not 
make that investigation? 
Write us. 


Peterson & Kempner Inc. 
Jndustrial Advertising 
421 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
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Milestones of 
MARKETING 


by GEORGE 


BURTON HOTCHKISS 


A history of the evolution of Market 
Distribution. The author traces this 
so 648 6«6te)6Oprevide an illuminative 
background for better understanding 
and appraisal of present-day prob- 
lems and methods . 82.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 








Turn To This NECESSITY Field for SALES 
N?v is the time to study your possibilities— 
NOW is the time to ACT. Here is a field 
that MUST buy and CAN buy and IS buying. 
Let us help you study 


zone, tleg, Recublisien Milk Plant 





paper is read by proces- 

sors and distributors of 

milk. CO AFTER this 327 So. LaSalle St. 
field. Write today. CHICAG 








BIGGER 


and 
BETTIE & 


than ever 


The completely revised and en- 
1939 Market Data Book 
Number of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, bigger and better 
has been distributed 


larged 


than ever, 
to all subscribers. Keep this in- 
valuable reference work on your 
desk, within reach of your hand. 
You'll be surprised at how much 
practical, useful help you can 
get from it, 


It's designed to 


easily and quickly. 
help you in 
and media research. 


work hard and 


market 
Make it 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


often! 
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Impression Flow 


tainly demands the use of such mar- 
ket engineering and a concern is well 
started on the road to greater volume 
at lower selling cost when it author- 
izes one or all of such essential studies, 
with the aim of establishing a better 
delivery of a more powerful sales im- 
pression. 

Naturally errors of research should 
be avoided. Much loose, superficial, 
untrustworthy compilation mas- 
querades under the guise of true re- 
search. This should be assiduously 
avoided. There is much irrelevant 
data that is worthless because it can- 
not be applied. There is much that 
is too profound to be digested. There 
is much that is biased that cannot be 
depended upon. No one, perhaps, is 
so much in error as that controlling 
executive who, having authorized an 
able market survey, buries it because he 
is too busy with going affairs to put its 
recommendations for improvement 
into action. By the time it is applied, 
it is likely to be out of date. An 
answer to a marketing program is of 
no value as long as it remains locked 
in a desk. 

The technique to be used must be 
left to some succeeding article. Cer- 
tain it is that no concern should at- 
tempt research without background 
perspective and understanding such as 


outlined. And it is equally cer- 
tain that no _ enterprise can ex- 
pect to expand fully unless it 


resorts to this most indispensable of 
modern business practices. Sales must 
be engineered just as are products, 
and they can be with unusual preci- 
sion if the research method is capably 
superintended. 
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Schmidt Joins Wire Company 
Charles N. Schmidt has resigned as ad- 


vertising representative of Steel, covering 
Ohio and Michigan, to join the advertis- 
ing department of American Steel & Wire 
Company, Cleveland, where he will super- 
vise merchant product advertising. Mr. 
Schmidt was formerly technical news rep- 
resentative of Republic Steel Corporation. 


Farney Tool Appoints Peck 


Farney Tool & Machine Works, New 
York, has appointed Peck Advertising 
Agency, New York, to handle its account. 





OWNERSHIP, 
ETC., 
CON: 

AND 


STATEMENT OF THE 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
MARCH 3, 1933 

Of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, published 
Monthly at Chicago, Ill, for Oct. 1, 1938. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared G. D. Crain, Jr., who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Publisher of the 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 





publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business Managers are: 
Publisher—G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago. 


Editor—Ralph O. McGraw, Chicago. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Managers—None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by & 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and ad- 
dress, as well as those of each individual 
member must be given.) 

Advertising Publications, Inc., 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago; G. D. Crain, Jr., Chi- 
cago; Kenneth C. Crain, Chicago; S. R. 
Bernstein, Chicago; O. L. Bruns, Chicago; 
M. E. Crain, Chicago; E. Kebby Hamlin, 
Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 

gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him, 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise. to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown 
above is —— (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

G. D. CRAIN, JR., 
Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


18th day of October, 1938. 
(Seal) ELLEN KEBBY HAMLIN 
(My commission expires May, 1939.) 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR OCTOBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies, and have 
standard 7xl0-inch type page. 


Pages— 
Industrial Group 1938 1937 
American Builder ....... 85 122 
American Machinist (bi-w) *217 *282 
Architectural Forum ..... 62 168 
Architectural Record 68 71 
Automotive Industries (w) $73 *f191 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... x1l65 xl155 
Brick & Clay Record..... 717 = $24 
Bus Transportation ...... 64 75 
Ceramic Industry ....... 734 8644 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

PIE ind dweeews 121 165 
Civil Engineering ....... 20 17 
Coal Age coerce sereseeeee 51 91 
Confectioners Journal 37 39 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (83x12) 43 70 
Ee es 131 164 
Diesel Progress (81x11). 28 40 
Electric Light & Power... 47 52 
Electrical South ......... 26 41 
Blectrical West ....<0... 39 42 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 122 166 
Engineering & Mining 

nT eer 62 87 
Engineering News - Record 

a ae ere 143 200 
Factory Management ©& 

Maintenance ......... 104 186 
Food Industries ......... 54 80 
a eee 42 64 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning ......... 53 75 
Heating & Ventilating 

PRE ape 25 40 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool 

Blue Book (444x6'14).. 129 +184 
Industrial Power (41x63) 53 84 
The Iron Age (w)....... *+387 *7484 
Machine Design ........ 75 76 
ee 154 *236 
Manufacturers Record ... 745° 9-760 
Marine’ Engineering & 

Shipping Review ... 51 47 
Mass Transportation ..... 13 18 
Metal Industry ......... 40 48 
Metal Progress ......... *140 *173 
Metals & Alloys......... *87 =*113 
Mill & Factory.......... 112. 143 
DE PED kescccances 72 93 
Modern Machine Shop 

(MARES) 6 occ cccccce 154 201 
National Petroleum News 

ed oe 85 *159 
National Provisioner (w). $112 $125 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

Pt icant taccdaaies *$+289 *47354 
Oil Weekly (w) ........ $201 328 
The Paper Industry and 

oo Sk aa 56 90 
The Paper Mill (w)...... #194 72119 
Paper Trade Journal (w). 7§89 *7151 
PUG WEED oncecasccen 3 60 
kh eee +39 4=—- $54 
a ae 143 185 
Power Plant Engineering. . 61 99 
Practical Builder (1014x135) 8 10 
PO Gti deer aesnansn 42 57 


Business Advertising 
Loses Ground in October 


@ ADVERTISING in business papers in 
the industrial classification dropped to a 
new low with October issues when the 
volume of display copy carried was 
twenty-seven per cent below that carried 
in October, 1937, The loss for 


issues. 


the ten-month period was 16.15 per cent 
as compared with the first ten months of 
1937. 


| 
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—Pages 
Industrial Group 1938 1937 
Product Engineering ..... 66 88 
Railway Age (w)........ $136 195 
Railway Purchases & Stores 40 52 
Refiner €& Natural Gaso- 
line Manufacturer ..... 86 104 
Roads & Streets......... 39 49 
Rock Products ....ss0+. 51 63 
Southern Power Journal.. s- 
i 2 ccaduuwawa en *1237 *290 
Telephone Engineer ..... *31 *23 
RE CHD inc kccess *+785*7T121 
eee 85 136 
Water Works & Sewerage 31 39 
Water Works Engineering 
errr re rT 51 60 | 
Welding Engineer ....... 22 28 
Western Construction News 65 74 
The Wood-Worker eeeee 33 42 
Wh. cans «<heuwesn 5,794 7,936 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 49 63 
American Druggist ...... 84 121 
American Exporter ...... 150 212 
Automobile Trade Journal 35 73 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) #£154 F£199 
Building Supply News.... 30 30 
Commercial Car Journal... 57 77 
Domestic Engineering 64 94 
Farm Implement News 
CED snsesnasnaseds 62 57 
Hardware Age (bi-w)....* 158 185 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 
INE bcc ncn dends 85 107 
Mida’s Criterion ........ 15 28 
DE vccicecdtyenende 72 84 
Se Fe vn cnatanh® 39 50 
Motor World Wholesale. . 63 79 
National Grocers Bulletin. 54 40 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal ...ccsccccsece 45 69 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
rR ee 35 54 
Southern Hardware ..... 54 58 
Sporting Goods Journal... 14 39 
Total wreTTrTiTT ttt 1,319 1,719 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 
po) eer eee t88 126} 
American Funeral Director 66 69 | 
American Restaurant ..... 70 96 
Hospital Management .... 11 21 | 
Hotel Management ...... *75 *74 
Modern Hospital ........ 78 100 
Modern Medicine( 434x734) 60 72 | 
Nation’s Schools ........ 24 43) 
Oral Hygiene (374x6 13/16) 110 122 
Trafic World (w)....... *788 *1£89 
Tee re TC Cee 670 812 


Total 


*Includes special issue. ¢Includes clas- 
sified advertising. § Last issue estimated. 
tFive issues. xThree issues. 


The twenty papers in the trade group 
regained some business in October issues, 
reporting a 23.27 per cent decline against 
issues for the month last year, and the 
best month since June. The period to 


date showed a decrease of 18.61 per cent 


from the 1937 figures. 

Ten papers in the class group reported 
17.49 per cent less business in October 
this year in contrast with the issues of a 
year ago. Total volume for the ten 
months was 14.14 per cent below last year. 
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YOUR EQUIPMENT 


At | 


With Performance Photos 


Most of your prospects are “from Mis- 


souri”...they want to see your equip- 
ment in actual use. 

With dramatic performance photos, 
you can demonstrate how it works, 
what it looks like, why it is better for 
their particular purposes. 

Performance Photos will help put a 
harder wallop into your selling, will 
focus greater attention on your adver- 
tising. We can secure sales-making Per- 
formance Photos in practically any plant 
in the U.S. or Canada... 
low cost. In most cases, we obtain per- 


* 


- quickly, at 


formance data too. 


Get acquainted with 
our facilities... send 
for your free copy of 
illustrated booklet. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC & ILLUSTRATION DEPT. 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





295. The New Building Market. 
This new booklet by Architectural 
Record answers many questions about 
the building industry such as: Who 
builds today’s buildings? Who speci- 
fies the products they incorporate? 
What influences affect the building 
market? How do present conditions 
help or hinder marketing? In the 
future will the architect be of increas- 
ing or decreasing importance to manu- 
facturers? 
296. Meet Industry’s Mystery Man. 
Here is a definition of the metal- 
lurgical engineer and an analysis of 
his position and function in metal- 
using industries with particular ref- 
erence to his buying influence. Issued 
by Metal Progress. 
294. The Cards Are on the Table. 
A 48-page book giving an analysis 
of the highway construction market, 
showing sources of funds and their 
allocation for products, services and 


equipment used in this field. Prepared 
by Roads and Streets. 


293. Dealer Distribution of Build- 
ing Products. 

This brochure presents a graphic 
picture of the building supply dealer 
industry of the country, including 
location of units, stocks carried and 
volume of business done. Prepared by 
American Builder and Building Age. 


297. Tapping an 8 Billion Dollar 
Market. 

A visualization of the metal-work- 
ing industries with relation to their 
products and expenditures for mate- 
rials and wages. Prepared by The 
Iron Age. 


272. This G-r-e-a-t Salesman Has the 
Key to “Metal-Working Town.” 
American Machinist has issued this 
study of the metal-working plants of 
Hartford, Conn., showing buying in- 
fluence among the production and 
plant operating men of the industry. 


285. Interesting Notes About Argen- 
tina and the British Dominions. 
Number one of a series of folders 
giving current interesting information 
about important overseas automotive 
markets. Published by The American 
Automobile and El Automovil Ameri- 
cano. 





270. There Is a Better Way. 


Chemical Engineering Catalog gives 
in this booklet the three musts for 
process industries sales, four tests for 
catalog value and market data cover- 
ing the process industries, a $6,000,- 
000,000 market. 


289. A Good Construction Year. 

A comparison of building and con- 
struction during the first half of 
1938 with the last six years and look 
at possibilities for 1939 with an enu- 
meration of the controlling factors. 
Issued by F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


291. A National Survey of Archi- 
tects Offices. 

Report of a survey made to obtain 
up-to-date information on current 
catalog practice in the offices of active 
architects to determine proportion of 
individually distributed catalogs kept 
and filed and used in comparison with 
pre-filed catalogs. Made by Swee?’s 
Catalog Service. 


219. Survey of Industrial Buying. 
Report of a survey by Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing, Grade School of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, in order to furnish an im- 
partial factual study of industrial pur- 
chases of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. Shows division of pur- 


chases direct and through distributors. 
Published by Mill & Factory. 


203. The Guess Work Eliminated for 
the Buyer of Advertising. 

An analysis of more than 11,000 
cards returned from readers of Mod- 
ern Machine Shop, showing their clas- 
sifications by titles, reader interest and 
market coverage of the publication. 


268. Men who make Markets. 

This booklet issued by Chemical 8 
Metallurgical Engineering contains 
pictures of leading chemical engineers 
and gives a description of their typi- 
cal activities and the products they 
make. 


282. Southern Markets. 

A monthly bulletin issued by W. R. 
C. Smith Publishing Company giving 
current information on business ac- 
tivity in the South as a guide to mar- 
keting efforts in that territory. 
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